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THE SAME 
FIGURES AS GIVEN BY | ACCORDING TO 
À PitHA MBARAJI. THB BRITISH 
0. NAMES OF THE GURUS. _CALENDAR. 
Total 
, periodof 
Up to Sead: From| To 
ancy. 
37 | Vishnu Bharatiswami ...( 1290 of Sali- 35 1324 1368 
38 | Gangéthara do “Ti | 1324 er 34 | 1369 | 1402 
39 | Nirsimha do lV .. 1355 ; 31 1403 | 1433 
40 | Sankara do II .. 1858 5 33 | 1434 | 1466 
41 | Porushottama do II ...| 1432 | 44 1467 | 151 
5 0 
42 | Ramachandra do 
...| 1466 34 1811 
1) 1544 
43 | Nirsimha do V ...| 1509 - 43 ! 1545 | 1587 
44 | Vidydranya Bharati | 1642 33 | 1588 | 1620 
, sj 1 
45 | Nirsimha do I ...| 1561 s 19 1621 | 1639 
46 | Sankara do I ...| 1585 = | 24 | 1640 | 1663 
47 | Nirsimha do II ...| 1601 5 16 1664 | 1679 
48 | Sankara do II ...| 1629 i 28 | 1680 | 1707 
49 | Nirsimha do III ...| 1653 D 24 | 1708 | 1731 
50 
Sankara do III ...| 1685 i 35 1732 1766 | 
51 | Nirsimha do IV ..-| 1691 F 6 1767 | 1772 
52 | Sank 
ankara do IV ...| 1729 X 38 | 1773 | 1810 
53 | Nirsimha do y ..| 1742 M 13 | 1811 | 1823 
54 
Sankara do vV ...| 1776 7 34 | 1824 | 1857 
55 | Nirsimha do VI ...| 1782 ; 6 1858 | 1863 


56 | Sri Sankara Bhératiswami 


: rea toe list of Gurus of the Sringeri Math differs in several par- 
iculars from the one already published. It is given by Pithamba ji 

Bombay in the Introduction to his elaborate Commentaries on Par re 
It is very complete, and is said to have been obtained from the S in ri 
Math. It is desirable that some F. T. S. residing near Sri re 
visiting there, should ascertain if a correct list is now obtai isa fe 
Math. This would put the matter beyond doubt I think — 


A. Siva Row. 
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Wr I may well despair of proving the exact degree in which the 

complex personality, H. P. B., may be said to have written “ Isis 
and beyond dispute that she digested and 
aking it her own and fitting it into her 
As Prof. Wilder recently wrote 
That these volumes were in 


Unveiled,” yet I think it clear 
assimilated all the material, m 
book like bits of stone into a mosaic. 


me, “ Few books are absolutely original. 
her peculiar style is as plain as can well be. People only demand that 


Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s principle be applied: ‘When I eat chicken, 


T do not become chicken ; the chicken becomes me yey hee as 


Nothing would be easier than to shirk the whole inquiry, and chime 


in with those who simply declare H. P. B. to have been, so to say, di- 
vinely inspired, and guiltless of errors, contradictions, exaggerations or- : 
limitations; but I cannot do this, having so well known her, and the ~ 
truth only will serve me. If I have to stand between the two fires of 
her pitiless calumniators and her incautious devotees, I cannot help it: 
posterity will judge between us all. Ilove her memory too well to he ` 
or juggle for her. As for shrinking from the closest inquiry. into her. |. 
occult and mental gifts, it is not to be thought of. I, certainly, am not _ 
going to shut my eyes to facts, and thus abandon her and her work to`- 


y frien 
torical sketch, if he (or she) will give oF lend me 
documents, or any letters wri 
H. P. B. or myself, about phenomena, 
in the history of the T. S., or any newspapers or it 
- the same subjects. Loans of this kind will be carefully returned, and I shall be glad to` 
refund, if desired, any expense for postage incurred by the senders. Reminiscences _ 
of occult things shown by H. P. B., if described to me by the eye-witnesses, will be - 
specially valued. I may not live to get out a second Edition of my book, and wish | 
to make the first as interesting and trustworthy as possible. One ought not, at the 
age of sixty, to trust too much to one’s own memory, alth 


fail me as yet. Friendly Editors will oblige very much by 
request. 
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those w wie A , 

ought te a < eeno ne the high pedestal upon which we 

which the lenden ts degrading her into the dangerous impostor 

onoi ie a : 1€ S. P. R. tried to show her to be. The very 

that of a Master ged resemblances between her own hand-writing and 
er—one of the pet counts in their indictment—proper! y 


comes within tl i 
8 1 re lines of our pr i i 
3 : resent SCUSS : : 
Unveiled.” l discussion of the MS. of “ Isis 


One cannot fail t 
. o see, after reflection, that 
o ’ as regards tl : 


l. Was tl : 
. 1e book written by H. P ° 
: y . P. B. entirel ; . 
conscious ae ; ° yas an indepenc 2 
s amanuensis, from the dictation of a Master ? ent, 


2. Or wholl Aa ‘ 
y or ın pa t b i 3 ‘ 
physical organism ? pane oyo el Pig hor Selk tile scontrolling: her 


5. Or: . 
: as an ordinary spiri i 
T itual medi : . f 
E eanice p um, controlled by intelligences 


6. Or was it writt 
e e 3 en b se C KÌ y á 
sonalities of herself ? y several alternately latent and active per- 


7. Orsi 

s ` lim ] a ; . . 

ease Rusdan a Dy ea the uninspired, uncontrolled and not ob- 

and differing in a +. Ba In the usual state of waking consciousness 
way from any other author doing a work of this class ? 


the least d 
egree, a book-wor 
a: ok-worm. The memoirs of her life, as communi 
> E = 


cated by her fami 
amily to Mr. Si ; 
she was a acne pinks tt, her biographer, and to myself,* show that 
f 9 í 
P leagieiee. A with no love of serious literature, no attrac 
í QC- 
her governesses o no tendency to haunting libraries : ae faieaet 
d ' ) espalr of her rel: ti i D o ; a 
all restrai elatives, a passionate r ra] 
aint of custom or conventi ebel against 
passed in the com ventionality. Her early years wer 
` z À 
e o of “ hunchback goblins” and sprites, with who j 
c 4 a . m 
a and weekstogether, and in playing disaer ice 
j clairvoyantly telling disacreeabl g disagreeable tricks upon, 
she loved was the folk-] eae ue secrets to, people. The only literature 
she began to write “ ds i Russia, and at no period of her life before 
not even duri 
before b ý ring the year s] li i 
eing sent to l . she lived in New York 
a 3 Uar T me up, did the family or any of her friend ai 
A 1er displaying bookish habits or tast So 
houses, and ; Pa ies who knew her in her several New Y eee 
ses, and were familiar wi : ew 
BRO as amiliar with her habits and mode of lif 
y ve visited the Astor, the Society, the M ite, never knew 
A š . a x š ? ve * 
a American Institute, the beckii p a , the Historical, 
1as a ; e Mer ile library 
; A come forward to recognize her as Sree) 
of printed thought. 


ork lodging- 


f : no one 
She belonged to S requenter of those alcoves 
no scientific or otherwise learned 


a 


* Cf. Chapter VII. 


ee i 
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society in any part of the world; she had published no book. She 


hunted up thaumaturgists in savage and semi-civilised countries, not to 
read their (non-existent) books, but to learn practical psychology. In 
short, she was not a literary person up to the time of writing “ Isis.” 
This fact was equally as clear to each of her New York intimates as it 
was to myself; and the opinion 1s confirmed by herself in the last 
Lucifer article, “ My Books,” that she wrote before her death. In it, she 
says that the following facts are “ undeniable and not to be gainsaid :” 
“(1). When I came to America in 1873, I had not spoken English— 
which I had learned in my childhood colloquially—for over thirty years. I 
when I read it, but could hardly speak the language. 
ege, and what I knew I had taught 
myself; I have never pretended to any scholarship in the sense of modern 
T had then hardly read any scientific European works, knew little- 
of Western philosophy and sciences. The little which I had studied and 
learned of these, disgusted me with its materialism, its limitations, narrow 
cut-and-dried spirit of dogmatism, aud its air of superiority over the philoso- ` 
phies and sciences of antiquity. = 
(3.) Until 1874, Thad never written one word in 
published any work in any language. Therefore :— o 
(4). I had not the least ‘dea of literary rules. ‘The art of writing 
books, of preparing them for print and publication, reading and correcting 
proofs, were so many close gecrets to me. T . 
(5). When I started to write that which developed later into “ Isis 
Unveiled,” I had no more ‘dea than the man in the moon what would come of 
it. I had no plan ; did not know whether it would be an essay, a pamphlet, 
a book, or an article. I knew that I had to write it, that was all. I began 
the work before -knew Colonel Olcott well, and some months before the 
of the Theosophical Society.” 


could understand 
(2). I had never been at any Coll 


research ; 


English, nor had I 


formation | E 
The last sentence 18 misleading, for she did not begin it until we 
were well acquainted and, in fact, were close friends. But what she 
says in the following paragraph 1s quite wide of the truth, and shows that 
in her then moribund condition her memory was grievously failing’ - 
her. The facts narrated in my previous chapter are strictly true, but 
in the Lucifer article she says :— : he 
“Thus, the conditions for becoming the author of an English theosophi* 
cal and scientific work were hopeful, as everyone will see. Nevertheless I 
had written enough to fill four such volumes as “ Isis,” before. I submitted my 
work to Colonel Olcott. Of course he said that everything save the pages dictat- 
Then we starled on our literary labours and worked 
together every evening. Some pages, the English of which he had corrected, 
I copied: others which would yield to no mortal correction, he used to read 
aloud from my pages, Englishing them verbally as he went on, dictating tò 
me from my almost undecipherable MSS. It is to him that I am indebted 
for the English in Tsis. It is he again who suggested that the work 
‘ should be divided into chapters, and the first volume devoted to SCIENCE and 
the second to Tirgotocy. ‘l'o do this, the matter had to be re-shifted, ‘and 
many of the chapters also; repetitions had to be erased, and the literary 
connection of subjects attended to. When the work was ready, we sub” 


4 


el—had to be re-written. 
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ee X to a Alexander Wilder, the well-known scholar and Plato- 
a ‘i ork, who, after reading the matter, recommended itto Mr 
Fe es or oe N ext to Colonel Olcott, it is Professor Wilder ee 
ei ance Ba tate z > he who made the excellent Indeg, who corrected 
nd Hebrew words, suggested PE 
i ; l quotations and wrot 

a part of the Introduction “Before the Veil”. If this was not ee = 
ex gea in the work, the fault is not mine, but because it was Dr Wilder's 
n. e that sa v should not appear except in TN I ae 

a secret of it, and every one of m | | 

y numerous i i 
N ew York knew it. When ready, the work went to press.” as 


N P: an Ga the incorrect passages. She had not even written 
o : wou make ten pages of the book before showing me the 
.„ an it was not Í, at all, who said the book must be o 
-nor was the idea her own. It was not “ some,” but many. m sea 
ed pages that she copied or re-wrote from my ee ns age 
- . be credited with all, or nearly all the Enelish of ? Isis” F. > p 
stated, she would sometimes hand over a me blocks of ae a a 
A pages which were “ letter perfect” as English, and eee 
aes ee As regards the proof-reading, she made such a 
rane eas ter I had taught her the rules and signs, as to 
mane ee A compositors almost wild, and I fairly dragged her 
a : - as ae cae ioe types looked like, how they were 
' e and expense “ proof-corrections’’ i r- 
It was long, however, before she got into the swing of it, a 
: a went on smoothly enough, so far as the proof-reading was a 
soe . a yet a confused statement could have been given 
Te progress o e proof-reading, if she had been as ignorant of 
e business when writing the Lucifer article of 1891, as she a ] 
we toiled together in 1876-77. If Mr. Bouton ever reads tl ies 
ing he will laugh : iii 
. = “From that moment the real difficulty began. I i 
Ea papi ais Colonel Olcott had Litle lecun to o i ene geen 
etre made a mess of it from the beginning. Before we were thr gl 
with, the first three chapters, there was a bill for siw hundred dol ae 
oreo a ER and I had to give up the A g a 
ee eee ae ae ane Olcott doing all that he possibly cond a 
a ae me the evenings, and Dr. Wilder far away at Jakei 
nes Ee at the proofs and pages of “ Isis ” passed through 
EE 7 Me oA very careful hands, and were finally left to the 
P A e publisher’s proof-reader. Can one wonder after this 
ees i leper hipaa transformed in the published volumes 
aie a oe thirty-siw pages of the Index were irretrievabli 
tion- s placed where none were needed (as i t 
my own sentences !), and left out entirely in many a passag ees si 
various authors? If asked why these fatal mistakes bave pa ce 
cor- 


*This was done at Mr. Bouton’ 
è ’ r. ons request, he placi f 
T ue cer a id as a literary irite. Only ies fe upon 
BoCa kai r. ilder to myself, of date February 11, 1893—did I other day, in a 
ad paid him nothing for his services as his TEED der” 5 A o ee me 
: e wor 


would, however, have been refused by him if Dr. Wilder had reported adversel 
sely. 


typed; and notwithstanding all my desire to í 
practice, as the plates w 
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simple: the plates were stereo- 
Jo so, I could not put it into 
ere the property of the publisher. I had no money to 
firm was quite satisfied to let things 
all its glaring defects, the work— 
ighth edition—is still in deraand.” 


rected in a subsequent edition, my answer is 


pay for the expenses, and finally the 
be as they are, since, notwithstanding 
which has now reached its seventh or ¢ 
Again, I have italicised the notable passages. My ‘ little leisure’ 
was nearly two years of night work, from, say 8 P. M. to 2 A. M., Or, SO 
many of those hours as were not taken up by visitors. Prof. Wilder 
lived at Newark, not Jersey City; the ‘six hundred dollars’ for extra 
corrections that the Publisher charged up against the Author, were 
for all those made on the two Volumes (1,320 pp., Royal Svo.,) 
in galleys, in page, and in stereotype-plate proofs. Very little read- 
ing was done by third parties, and even that I had to revise three or more 
times; the last thirty-six pages of the Index we never saw, the MSS. 
having been inadvertently destroyed by Dr. Wilder's housemaid ; and 
to say that the omission of quotation-marks and Authors’ names from 
quoted passages was due to her not having control over the plates, is 
simply nonsense, and shows that her mind was all confused about these 
early details. She must be held blameless for the inaccuracies of remi- 
niscence, whatever may be fairly charged against the Author of “Isis” 
as to sins of omission or commission. Whatever they may have been, 
it is a splendid book, one of the best of our times, an invaluable repo- 
sitory of facts and arguments for the mystic and, especially, the Theoso- 
phist: not one of her calumniators has ever or ever can write one equal 
to it. They are like those who throw vitriol upon dresses, or mutilate 
grand pictures with thei knives and lancets; but that is all: the book 
will stand long after this generation has passed on to the Judgment 


Hall of Yama, the Lord of Death. 

The endless substitutions of new for old ‘copy ` and transpositions 
from one Chapter or one Volume to another, were confined to such por- 
tions of the work as, I should say, were done in her normal condition— 
if any such there was—and suggested the painful struggles of a ‘ green 
hand’ over a gigantic literary task. Unfamiliar with grammatical 
English and literary methods, and with her mind absolutely untrained for 
such sustained desk work, yet endowed with a courage without bounds 
and a power of continuous mental concentration that has scarcely been 
cqualled, she floundered on through weeks and months towards her 
goal, the fulfilment of her Master’s orders. This literary feat of hers 


surpasses all her phenomena. 


The glaring contrasts between the jumbled and tbe almost perfect 
portions of her MS. quite clearly prove that the same intelligence was 
not at work throughout: and the variations in handwriting, in mental 
method, in literary facility, and in personal idiosyncracies, bear out this 
‘dea. At this distance of time and with her MS. destroyed, it is impossi- 
ble for me to say which of her shifting personalities is mainly responsi- 
ble for her alleged unacknowledged use of quotations. Whatever camo 
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_ into my hands that seemed as if taken from another author I, of course, 
would put between inverted commas, and it is quite possible that their 
use with some of her own original ideas is chargeable to me; the pass- 
ages in question reading as if somebody’s else. When she wrote other 
people’s words into her current argument without break of the continu- 
ity, then, naturally enough—unless the passages were from books I had 
read, and that were familiar to me, I would go on correcting it as H. P. B’s. 
own ‘copy’. Ihave said above that I got my occult education in the 
compilation of “Isis” and in H. P. B’s teaching and experiments ; I must 

‘now add that my previous literary life had taken me into other and much 
more practical fields of study than the literature which is synthesised in 
“Isis”, viz, Agricultural Chemistry and Scientific Agriculture gener- 
ally: so that she might have given me ‘copy’ entirely made up of pass- 

ages borrowed from Orientalists, Philologists and Eastern Sages, without 
my being able to detect the fact. Personally I have never had plagia- 

 risms in “ Isis” pointed out to me, whether verbally or otherwise, nor do 
I know there are such; but if there are, two things are possible (a) that 
the borrowing was done by the untrained, inexperienced literary beginner, 
H. P. B., who was ignorant of the literary sin she committed, or (b) 
that the passages had been so worked into the copy as not to draw my 
editorial attention to their incongruity with what preceded and succeed- 
ed them. Or—a third alternative—might it be that, while writing she 
was always half on this plane of consciousness, half on the other; and that 
she read her quotations clairvoyantly in the Astral Light, and used them 
as they came apropos, without really knowing who were the authors or 
what the titles of their books? Surely her Eastern acquaintances will 
be prepared to think that a plausible theory, for if ever any one lived 
in two worlds habitually, it was she. Often—as above stated—I have 
seen her in the very act of copying extracts out of phantom books, 
invisible to my senses, yet most undeniably visible to her. 


Now let us consider the next hypothesis, the 6th, viz., that the book 
was written by several different H. P. B. personalities, or several per- 
_ Sonal strata of her consciousness capable of coming seriatim into activity 
out of latency. Upon this point the researches of our contemporaries are 
not yet so far advanced as to enable us to dogmatise. In his “Incidents 
in the Life of Mme. Blavatsky” (p. 147), Mr. Sinnett quotes a written 
description of hers of a “ double life”-she led throughout a certain “ mild 
fever,” which was yet a wasting illness, that she had when a young lady 
in Mingrelia : | 

“ Whenever I was called by name, I opened my eyes upon hearing it, 
and was myself, my own personality in every particular. As soon as I was 
left alone, however, I relapsed into my usual, half-dreamy condition, and be- 
came somebody else (who, namely, Mme. B. will not tell)...... In cases when I 
was interrupted, when in my other self, by the sound of m y present name 
being pronounced, and while I was conversing in my dream-life,—say at 
half a sentence either spoken by me or those who were with my second me 
at the time,—and opened my eyes to answer the call, I used to answer very 
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leliri ner had 
and understood all, for I was never delirious. But no soo o 
he sentence which had been interrupte ee 
ontinued from the word, or even the half worc 
Lremembered well who I was 


rationally, 
I closed my eyes again than t 


1 a my second C b yacity and WW hat I h L been al ( fan] = 
D c l 9 


now I had no idea 
body else, i.e. the personage J had become, I k A A 
f 7 hi H P. Blavatsky! I was m another far-o e r , 
E a ndis it sonnection with my 
totally different individuality from myself, and had no co 
. f» 33 
actual life. ey 
In view of what has since been seen, some might say t A ` 
lv H.P.B. was the conscious entity which inhabited her physica oc $ 
7 a tee 3 T ncearnate 
ane the “ somebody else” Was not H. T: B., a pa es ie z 
spies | P.B.’s body and H.P.B. 
i i tion with H.P.B. $ y 
i explicable connec 
entity, having an in | em 
ae known where certain tastes and talents have b 
pica en ence i ‘on to the normal self. Prof. 
shown by the second self which were foreign to a oe | 
. $. ° ’ , . À rt 1 O ont on wW 10, 
i > 1 vicar’s son inthe No 
Barrett, for instance, tells of a vice BE fe aN 
became two distinct personalities. £ a 
he had no memory of the past, he call. 
what is still more remarkable, he 


after a serious illness, 
self “ did not know his parents, 
e oo on he had never before shown a trace.” 
' sical talent, of which eve l 

ri = pore cases where the second self, pe oe 
normal self, calls itself by a different name and h i spein Eula 
of its own experiences. In the well-known pal O i = dia : oie 
her body was completely obsessed by the disincarnate § an 


girl named Mary Roff, who had died twelve years before. Under this 


obsession her personality changed entirely ; she remembered all that had 


ever happened to Mary Roff prior to her decease, pee her own o 
connexions and friends, became total strangers. The SPiN aes 
nearly four months.* The body occupied nae n y 4 ice oe 
natural that she could hardly feel it was not ae . rae k e 
nearly thirty years ago.” The Editor of ne a . aed 
yamphlet copies, from Harper's Magazime for lay, ! ey 
l bl W.S. Plummer D. D.’s account of a certain Mary Reynolds 
eae aiek lasted, with intervals of relapse a a o 
state, from his eighteenth to her sixteenth yen uring e i 
entury of her life, she remained wholly n her second or a s is 
condition : the normal self, that was the conscious owner of a ee 
had been wiped out, as it were. But, observe the strange fact a ey : = 
knew in the second self had been taught her in that state. E z ' 
that second life at eighteen (of the bođy’s life) oblivious of ra n - l ‘ 
of all she had known or suffered ; her second state was aaa ‘A a i 
new-born infant. “All the past that remained to her, was i acu ; 
pronouncing a few words: until she was taught their o hey 
were unmeaning sounds to her.’ —(“ Watseka Wonder,” p. 42.) 


In the “ Incidents, etc.,” (p. 146), is an explanation of the way in 
which H. P. B. would give the Gooriel and Mingrelian nobility, who 


* See “The Watseka Wonder.” To be had of the Manager, Theosophist Office. 
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came to consult her, answers to their questions about their private affairs. 
She would simply, while in full consciousness, clairvoyantly see their 
thoughts “as they evolved out of their heads in spiral luminous smoke, 
sometimes in jets of what might be taken for some radiant material, 
and settled in distinct pictures and images around them.” The follow- 
ing is especially suggestive :— 

Often such thoughts and answers to them would find themselves impress- 
ed in her own brain, couched in words and sentences in the same way as original 
thoughts do. But, so far as we are all able to understand, the former visions 
were always more trustworthy, as they are independent and distinct from 
the seer’s own impressions, belonging to pure clairvoyance, not ‘thought 
transference,’ which is a process always liable to get mixed up with one’s 
own more vivid mental impressions.” 

This seems to throw light upon the present problem, and to suggest 
that it is thinkable that H. P. B., while quite normal as to waking 
consciousness, saw clairvoyantly, or by thought-absorption—a better 
word than thought-transference inthis connection—the stored-up wis- 
dom of the branch of literature she was examining, and so took it into 
her own brain as to lose the Rlea that it was not original with 
herself. Practical Eastern psychologists will not regard this hypothesis 
so unreasonable as others may. True, after all, it is but a hypothesis, and 
her enemies will simply call her a cribber, a plagiarist. With the igno- 
rant, insult is the line of least resistance, 

The supporters of this theory should, however, recollect that 
H. P. B’s most ardent and passionate wish was to gather together as 
many corroborations as possible, from all ancient and modern sources 

_of the theosophical teachings she was giving out; and her interest all 
lay on the side of quoting respectable authorities, not in plagiarising from 
their works for her own greater glory, 

| I have read a good deal and known something about this question 

of multiple personality in man, but I do not remember a case where the 
awakened latent personalities, or second personality, was able to quote 
from books or talk languages with which the normal waking self had never 
had any connection. I know a scientific man in England who had quite 
forgotten his mother-tongue from having lived abroad from his eleventh 
year without speaking or even hearing it spoken, until his twenty- 

_ ninth year, when he began to re-learn it with the help of grammar and 

dictionary, and while he was thus struggling through the rudiments of 
the language, spoke it correctly in his sleep. But the knowledge had 

in his case simply sunk into the realm of “ sub-liminal” consciousness, t.e., 

latent memory. And there is the familiar case of the illiterate house or 
kitchen-maid, who was overheard reciting in her somnambulic state He- 
brew phrases and verses which—as afterwards proven—she had heard 
declaimed by a former master, years before. But who brings forward 
proof that H. P. B. had ever in her life studied the authors quoted in 

“Isis Unveiled ?” If she did not consciously plagiarise them, and had 

never read them, how could they have come to her on the theory that 
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the book was written by an H. P. B. II or H. P. B. ITI ? My readers in 
Western lands will have seen the unique case of Madame B., a French 
hysteriac and patient of Professor Janet, reported and commented upon 
by Prof. Richet, the eminent hypnotist. The case is quoted by Mr. 
Stead in his “ Real Ghost Stories’ number of the Review of Reviews, 
for Christmas, 1891. In her case the two personalities—we are told— 
“ not only exist side by side, but in the case of the sub-conscious self, 
knowingly co-exist, while over or beneath both there is a third person- 
ality which is aware of both the other two, and apparently superior 
to both...... Mme. B. can be put to sleep at almost any distance, and 
when hypnotised completely changes her character. There are two 
well-defined personalities in her, and a third of a more mysterious nature 
than either of the two first. The normal waking state of the woman is 
called Léonie I, the hypnotic state Léonie II. The third occult uncon- 
scious personality of the lowest depth is called Léonie III. Léonie I 
is a “serious and somewhat melancholy woman, calm and slow, very 
gentle and extremely timid”. Léonie Il is the opposite—‘ gay, noisy, 
and restless toan insupportable degree: she continues good-natured, 
but she has acquired a singular tendency to irony and bitter jests. In 
this state, she does not recognize her identity with her working self. 
‘That good woman is not I,’ she says: She is too stupid.’ ” “ Léonie IL 
gets control of Léonie I’s hand when she is in an abstracted mood; her 
face calm, her eyes looking into space with a certain fixity,” but not “ cata- 
leptic, for she was hamming a rustic tune; her right hand wrote quickly, 
and, as it were, surreptitiously.” When recalled to herself and the wri- 
ting shown her, “of the letter which she was writing she knew 
nothing whatever.” When Léonie I (the waking self) was effaced and 
Léonie II, the second self, was aroused in the hypnotic condition, and 
rattling on with her usual volubility and obstreperousness, she suddenly 
showed signs of terror ; hearing a voice as if from another part of the 
room, which scolded her and said, ‘Enough, enough, be quiet, you 
are a nuisance. This was a third personality, which awakened and 
took full possession of the patient’s organism when she had been 
plunged into a deeper stage of lethargy. She unhesitatingly confessed 
that it was she who had spoken the words heard by Léonie II, 
and that she did it because she saw that the Professor was being annoy- 
ed by her babble. The imaginary voice which so terrified Léonie II 
because it seemed supernatural, proceeded—says Mr. Stead—“ from a 
profounder stratum of consciousness in the same individual.” 


Our present purpose being only to superficially examine the subject 
of multiple personality in connection with the hypothesis that H. P. B. 
might have had no other aid in writing “ Isis” than her own several 
personalities, we need not go deeper into a problem to sound which one 
must turn to the Hindu philosophical and mystical authorities. The 
ancient theory is that the “ Kyower” is capable of seeing and knowing 
all when he has been disburthened of the last veil of the physical con- 
sciousness. And this knowledge comes to one progressively as the fleshly 

ave : 2 
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a are raised. In common, I suppose, with most extemporaneous pub- 
ic speakers, I have by long practice acquired, in some degree, the habit 
of triplex mental action. When lecturing extemporaneously a En lish 
n being interpreted, sentence by sentence, into some olho ae I 
: nd ce part of my mind following the translator and trying to GAS 
rom the behaviour of the audience, often aided by the hearing of fami- 
liar words, whether my thoughts are being correctly rendered; at the 
same time, another part of my mind will be observing ddail: and 
making mental comments upon their peculiarities or pabil ese sone: 
times I may even address side remarks to some acquaintance athe near 
me on the platform: the two mental activities are distinct and E 
The instant my interpreter has uttered his last word, I catch up the Hend 
of my argument and proceed through another sentence Simultani 
ously with the progress of these two functions, I award third ei 
_ Sclousness, as of an observant third, and higher self, which notes the 
other two trains of thought, yet without becoming entangled with chen 
This represents, of course, a rudimentary stage of pavehical developmer t, 
the higher degrees of which are indicated in some of the ne 


as aie: aspects of 
B.’s spiritual endowments; yet even so much experience as this 


- . helps one to comprehend the problem of her mental phenomena: 
feeble, yet sure, sign that the Knower can observe and know. | 


` If I were a Musalman, I should probably affirm with Mahomed 
himself, that the writing of the Koran in such classical Arabic b f 
uneducated a man as himself was the greatest of psychical aed a 
proof that his spiritual Ego had burst through trammels of fesh i 1 
drawn ‘knowledge directly from its heavenly source. If H. P B had 
been an ascetic, mistress of her physical self and her wan brai : 
| ablé to write pure English without having acquired it, and io l ve 
formed and fashioned her book after a consistent plan cians of nee i 
ing up her materials as she did, I might believe the Sik thing of P 
and ascribe that wonder-book of entrancing interest, to her ee e 


e D t39 cannot ; and I mv D t ry iS g 
| R ' I a S on to dis cus i 


it isa 


H. 8. O 
(To be continued.) LCOTT, 


ee CE 


THE STORY OF SIKHIDWAJA. 

g c (Concluded from page 428.) 
A’ these words of Vasishta, Ráma questioned him thus :—“ Ho 

can there remain a residue of Satva in those aot kea 
have been destroyed, and who have merged themselves in their divine 
inner vision?” To which Vásishta Muni, of high intelligence, thu 
replied :—“ Like flowers and fruits latent in a seed, a residue of See 
the cause of intelligence, rests always in the heart. Even in the case of i 
Jivanmukta, whose mind is destroyed, the strong body does not cee: 
but without being affected by the pleasures or pains of enjo nner 
though moving in them, his mind will become inured o them. 
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Therefore, O Ráma, this most Divine lady Chudalai gave up the 
Kumbha-Muni form and entering (in a subtle form) into the stainless 
consciousness (or mind) of the king, devoid of beginning, middle or end, 
caused that part of it to vibrate which she found had the residue of pure 
Satva in it. Then she returned to her stainless body, like a bird return- 
ing to its prison of a cage. Afterwards, as Kumbha-Muni, sitting in a 
certain posture on the earth, she chanted the Saéma-Veda songs, as if 
playing on the Vina. Thereupon the Satvic intelligence, which now 
began to manifest itself in the log-like body of the king, heard the Sama 


Veda songs and blossomed little by little, like a lotus flower blooming 


at the sight of the rays of the sun. Then the king’s mind became steady 
(as regards external objects) and he saw Kumbha-Muni before him. With 


an enraptured heart, and with the idea that his Lord Guru, who had 


previously come to him in order to bless him with happiness, had come 
again of his own accord, he showered on him the choicest flowers, and 
eulogised him. Whereupon, Kumbha-Muni regarded the Lord of the earth 
and thus said:—‘ From the day I parted from you up to this very date, 
my mind has been inseparably blended with yours. Even Devaloka is 
not so pleasant tome as my association with you.’ Here the King 
burst out, saying :—‘ O transcendental and holy god, I have attained bliss 
through thy favor, I have liberated myself from all pains through the 
Samadhi of true bliss. Even in Svarga (Devachan) replete with virtu- 
ous actions, the bliss of Nirvikalpa Samadhi does not exist. Having 
attained that incomparable bliss, I shall roam freely in Devaloka and 
Bhúrloka (earth)? Kumbha-Muni then asked :— Have you been enjoy- 
ing the rare Brahmic bliss devoid of all pains? Have you annihilated 
all the pains which are of the nature (or spring from the idea) of hete- 
vogeneity ? Are you able to maintain an equal vision over all, after 
destroying entirely all the pleasures flowing from Sankalpa ? Have 
you been able to transact all the present duties of. life, without in the 
least being rufHed by objects, being liberated from love or hatred towards 


them ?’ 


At these questions of the Muni, the King made the following 
answers :—‘I have powerfully mastered all the (spiritual) benefits that 
can possibly be derived (by me). . There is nothing more for me to long 
to see or to hear, In this wise spoke the King Sikhidwaja, whose mind 
had overcome all delusions. 


Thus did these, whose love for one another knew no bounds, cognize 
their Higher Self through the beautiful enquiry of A’tmatatva and 
through most instructive discourses thereupon; remaining happy in 
one another’s company, without the least difference of mind, and roam- 
ing in the forests, and over the hills, they were matchless in real 
Gnéna and in true loving actions. Having destroyed completely the 
delusion of love and hatred, they were immoveable, like the great Meru, 
which cannot in the least be shaken by the playing of the zephyr. Some- 
times they would apply to their bodies Vibhúti (sacred: ashes; ; at other 
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. times they would apply to them the fragrant sandal. While they were 
thus associating themselves together, the sweet-tongued Chudalai con- 
centrated her mind on that of the King and found it to be now free from all 
stains and to be stable by reason of his present experiences. Also she 
thought within herself that the palace, with its enormous wealth and 
luxury, would languish for want of persons to enjoy them. If persons 
filled with Gnaéna should give up things that had come to them without 
their ‘seeking, how then can they be said to have known Tatva (Truth) ? 

. Then thinking of creating (in herself), through her imperishable will, 
the body of a lady fit to live in wedlock with the virtuous King, Kumbha- 
Muni, alias Chudalai, addressed him thus :—‘ To-day there will occur a 
festival remarkable in the annals of Devaloka. I should, without fail, 
be there in the company of Narada. Who is ever able to overstep the 
powers of the Supreme Law ? Immediately at sunset, when the sun 

goes down over the evening hills, I shall be back with you.’ So saying, 
he parted from the King, after presenting him with a fragrant bunch of 
flowers. Having gone from the King’s sight, Kumbha-Muni relinquished 

the burden of the Muni’s body and assumed that of Lady Chudalai, 
after which, she entered unperceived (the chambers) in her palace, which 
shone like a. Devaloka presided over by Indra, and then 


performed in 
regular order her allotted regal duties during the day. 


Then Chudélai re-assumed the form of Kumbha-Muni, and descend- 
‘Ing in that form before her husband, appeared with a dejected counte- 
nance. As soon as this Muni, whose mind was 
‘pains, appeared before the King with a downca 


face, like a lotus enveloped with snow, the latter was startled to see the 
‘Muni thus, and rising up at once besought him with these words : 
father, you seem to be like one afflicted with pains—what are they ? May 
‘you destroy them! Never will persons of true Gnâna succumb to des- 
pondency or joy. Will water floating on a lotus leaf ever affect it?’ 
At these words of the King, Kumbha-Muni related the following amus- 
ing anecdote of himself in tones ag musical as the Vina. 


(really) free from all 
st mien and overcast 


‘O my 


Persons of firm and equal vision as regards all things will never 
‘constitute Gnanis (the wise), unless they commingle with the actions of 
the Indriyas (organs), so long as they possess a body. Otherwise, such 
‘persons are only impvstors. Those who are so ignorant as not to per- 
form the existing karmas and think of mastering them through their 
_ avoidance, will only generate fresh ones and suffer therefrom; ʻe., like 
the oil which is inseparable from the gingelly seed, the different avas- 

thas (states) of pains will exist so long as there is the body. Those who 
try to sever themselves from these states, in order to do away with 
_ affection, &c., are, O King, like one endeavouring to rend asunder the im- 
‘measurable A’k4s’a with a sword. If the inevitable pains of this impure 
body be sought to be averted by the control of the organs of action 
(Karmendriyas), will the bliss arising therefrom compare in any way 
with that generated by the renunciation of bodily pains through the 


v 
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path of Gnana ? Even in the case of Brahma and others, las ae 
Karmendriyas (organs of action) on one side | and Gnanendrij A (or on 
of sense) on the other side of the body, the certain dictates of a 
imperishable Law demand that they cannot rise above the sages 
thas incidental to their body, even though they are illumined in mind. As 
both Agninis and Gnanis are exposed to the visible objects of o 
world, they both move only in consonance with the universal Law, li ce 
the waters in an Ocean. Daily do Gnánis, through the certainty of their 
intelligence, looking equally upon all, perform unruffled their ae 
so longasthey are relieved from their bodies. But Agnanis are hes 
agitated by and drowned in pains and pleasures. They are born in 
different bodies and follow the laws regulating them. This have I 
described to you in extenso. 


Now I shall describe to you the pains I underwent in my path. 

Are not pains which are like unto a grinding saw, relieved when re- 
vealed to those we love? After I gave the bunch of flowers to you, and 
rose up in the A’kas, I went to my all-truthful father in Devaloka, and 
attended the court of Indra, the Lord of Devas. Then, having Oy mind 
to return to this place from there, I descended through the A kas an 
was in the act of coming over to this earth, through the spatial Váyu 
path (viz., North-west of Sûrya-Mandala, t.e., the Sun’s sphere), when I 
saw before me the Rishi Durvdsa journeying on in the region of clouds. 
Having prostrated myself before his venerable feet, I addressed him 
thus:—‘ Thou art clad in dark clothes and art beginning to act like an 
ill-famed woman longing for her paramour.’ Whereupon the omniscient 
Rishi became incensed at me and with fury cursed me for my imperti- 
nent words to be transformed every night into a female wearing beauti- 
ful ornaments. Hearing these words, I cried aloud and having con- 
templated the lotus feet of the Rishi, was going to beg pardon of him, 
when allat once he disappeared. With this thought afflicting me very 
much, I have now come here to you. Ishall hereafter every night have 
to submit myself to this process of transformation into a female. How 
can I, without being ashamed, be a female every night, moving as I do 
in the company of my Gurus, Devas, Munis and hosts of others ? But 
the King solaced him thus :— Please, O god, do not be afraid. What 
is the use of giving way to grief? Let come what may through the 
dire force of the irresistable Law. This womanhood of thine will, I 
think, not attach itself to the Ego within, but only to the body without. 
It behoves thee not thus to give way to grief, thou who art replete with 
Gnána. Itis only the ignorant that are afflicted in mind.’ Then the 
sun began to set as if to hasten on the wise Kumbha-Muni to assume a 
female form. With the coming of twilight they performed all their 
daily religious Karmas. Then the Muni looked into uig face of the 
King, who was sitting before him, and remarked thus in a plaintive 
tone :—‘ To my great shame, be it spoken, O King, a female form is en- 
veloping me and my present form is disintegrating itself. The signi- 
ficant marks of a female are developing themselves in me. Behold my 
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waist forming itself, the female dress gradually covering my body, and 
the remainder of the female form appearing in all its entirety.’ 
Thus did the quiescent Kumbha-Muni deliver himself, as if in terms of 
grief. The King beholding his despondent Guru, thus said :— Asa gnáni 
you have known well the true path of Law. While so, do noe be afflict- 
ed through events which will inevitably come to pass.’ To which 
‘Kumbha-Muni said thus :— There is nothing to be done now. Who can 
thwart the insurmountable Law ?- Ever y night will but entail on me a 
female form,’ 


So saying, both quietly slept. With early dawn she resumed her 
Kumbha-Muni form. Thus did Chudálai pass some time, the days in 
the form of Kumbha-Muni and the nights in the form of a female, yet 
7 preserved her virginity.* 

‘Every three days, while the King was asleep, Chudalai would 
regularly goto her husband’s realm and administer justice there and 
then would return to her husband’s side, as if she had not parted from 
: him. Then this lady Chudálai, who now passed under her new 

marriage pseudonym, viz., Madhanika, lived with her husband for some 
time and reflected thus within herself:—The king will never here- 
after centre his desires on worldly enjoyments. Therefore I shall test 
his mind in the enjoyments of Devaloka. I shall, by the force 
of my yoga practice, through which I have developed animá and 
other psychic powers, create a MAyavic (illusory) panorama in this 
forest, wherein Devas will appear with their Lord Devendra at 
their’ head. Accordingly, when Indra appeared before the king, the 
latter saluted the former, and having paid him all the necessary PA 
 said— O Chief of Devas, I do not TOW what good Karmas I have per form- 
ed to merit this visit of yours to me.’ To which Indra replied in terms 
of affection thus: ‘Attracted by the force of your good qualities, I 
= have come here along with my retinues of Devas. The Devaloka is a 
fit abode for you alone. The Deva maidens are awaiting your arrival 
‘there. May you be pleased to appear there like the Sun, to cause to 
_ bloom the lotus-like face of Rambha and other Deva Maidens, 
O King and Jivanmukta, you may stay there for the period of a Kalpa, 
and plunge yourself in diverse ways in Devalokic enjoyment. There- 
‘fore do not tarry here any longer, but come at once there. It is for this 
‘purpose I came here to take you.’ 

' Hearing these strange words of Indra, the noble king said thus:— 
“O my parent Deva, I have known all the pleasures of Svarga-loka. I 
have not even the conception of differences of locality, such as this 
. or that place. Wherever I am, there is Svarga (heaven) for me, and 
‘there it is I enjoy bliss. Therefore I do not long after Svarga plea- 
‘sures. Be pleased to return to your seat. J have not the least 
desire for it.’ When the king had given vent to these words, the whole 
-troup of Devas returned to their abode. Thus did Chudalai observe that 


_ * Some portions of the narrative are omitted here, the gist of them being that 
‘the King and Chudalai ultimately agreed to live together as man and wife.—£d, 
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the King’s (lower) mind had been destroyed, notwithstanding the different 
trials to which she had subjected him through her powers of Maya. Still 
she wanted to try him further, and so hit upon another expedient. One 
day, while the pure King was performing Japa on the banks of the 
Ganges, just at moon rise, Chudalai entered a thickset bower hard by 
and having created within it, through her máyávic power, a lover seated 
on a pleasant seat of Neerandra flowers, she made a show of embracing 
him. After having performed the daily rites and sought in vain 
for his wife (Madhanika) over all the hills and dales, the king saw 
on his return his wife and a male figure in a mutual embrace, but 
was not in the least disconcerted. Nearly forty-eight minutes after 
the king, who went away unruffled without evincing the least anger 
towards Madhanika, disappeared from view, she, in order yet to observe 
his demeanour appeared before this Rajayogi with signs of her late 
love tryst still visible in her, such as dishevelled hair, &c., and stood as 
if penitent in a submissive attitude of great shame. 


While Chudalai, surnamed Madhanika, was thus standing as if 
ereatly stricken by grief and remorse, the King returned from Samadhi, 
and saw her before him. Then, without showing the least symptoms 
of anger, he said softly the following words with calm deliberation :— 
‘How is it you have hurried so and come away so soon as this? 
You may, O girl, if you like, still gratify your passion by returning to 
your lover.’ At these words of the King, Madhanika said thus :—‘It is 
the supreme duty of the unblemished to put up with and overlook the 
faults of the ignorant. The qualities of females are unsteady in diverse 
ways. Therefore, be pleased to excuse me for my heinous crime.’ 


Thereupon Sikhidwaja of mighty Gnana said the following words 
to his wife Madhanika:—‘ A tree may grow in the sky, but never will 
anger rise in me, O lady.’ Thus was he in full possession of equal 
vision over all. ` Then Chudalai soliloquised to herself thus :—The King 
has destroyed to the root passion and anger. He will not subject him- 
self to the many enjoyments and the love of transcendental Siddhis. 
This king of puissant arms has at last attained the end of Gnana. Let 
me no longer pass under false colors. Let me cast aside the body of 
Madhanika, and assuming that of Chudalai appear before him. With 
this thought in her mind she transformed herself into Chudalai 
and presented herself in that true character before him, when the 
quiescent King eyed her and remarked in wonder thus.—‘ Is it true that 
I see before me Chudalai with her entire form, speech, modesty of mien 
and her other inestimable good qualities? O lady who are your’ To 
which she replied that she was his lawfully wedded wife and continued :— 
: O dearest one, it was I that initiated you into the mysteries of A’tma- 
gnina, assuming the bodies of Kumbha-Muni and then Madhanika. 
Through such a course, I sounded the depth of your Gnána by the power 
of Máyá. Now gointo Nirvikalpa Samádhi, and you will understand all 
things truly.’ 
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Accordingly the Kin fe oa 
Consei | l g made his mind merge in ; 
aed ener oconal ae Samadhi survey ed all i Le rc hi : 
present period of o i us quitting his magnificent country down to a 
Samadhi, the just ee a S (in her real form). poe 
braced ae came quite enraptured with jo 
a eo ye = aes shining before him as the a a 
microsd is oo yi ruck dumb for a long time, and complete] i 
her on his lap a ae Then having recovered himself, eee 
E insane : - thus :— Thou hast, through thy vast in- 
I was entangled in a pe unfathomable cave of thick darkness that 
a ? How can 1,0 reir ea sane ree er ashe 

, requite the "a A 
a =i reat the other side File a ee 
eee ie be the personation of Justice without nae pal 
any way p’ ees 


To which the lad a gk 

y replied :—‘ Observin 
man ti 1 : g you droo o , 
wi ai ou cs apas (penances) in the forest, I came Aik a Rae 
ee © y = o elevate you above Samsara. Hence there x at effort 
is ii hee : oe me thus, as I but did my duty. Have a = eee 

na, tree yourself from all tt . i € u not, 

(thoughts) and Vikalpas (fancies) ?” petty worldly actions, Sankalpas 


Then the King said :— All do 
mind. I s ; ubts have now vanished 
mei geen n eee and the idea of heterogeneity. vied bo. 
a rane rs ákás. I shall never hereafter fall throu h 
the incomparable Sa a or, thinking about) objects. T have aitad 
E A T ii, the highest thing worthy of being attained 
as this or that (obje : joy or dire pains. I shall never hereafter ahina 
sun’s sphere i I am like the pure light of the resplendent 
as a wall, he, and 3 A cae Wa th Mean stele ee 
Lami mi : subject to no increase or dimi ° 
ie Pie aes Hak permeates all objects, and is yet ae 
Reality to be no oH a Consciousness. I can now cognise a 
P E as er than That. Therefore thou art my well-f J 
p thy lotus feet.’ pyoned 


At whi APS i 
ae a pee him as to his future course of action. To 
day forward, I shall dail am free from all love and hatred. From this 
aa pe y perform my duties strictly according to your 

Then ine : beat a 

; 1 said thus :— If thou art willing 
I say, i art willing to act u 
a a thee then to now give up all thy ignorance pct aia 
ie aaa i a relinquished by thee. Let us both wield th 
Cae a om for some time as Jivanmuktas and then wien 
ee poe ee eee Pan the body is thrown aside 
i . 1en Chudalai ros oe 
i kar Se aa Sankalpa, she acted as RD aes ae 
rst annointed him by bathing him in jewelled vessels full of T 
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waters of the seven oceans, and then, 
© throne bedecked with rubies, &c., 
the King and his wife Chudalai, w 
upon a decorated elephant and went 
four-fold army amidst great rejoicings. 
skirts of their town, the four-fold army 1 
to meet them. 


along. 


10,000 years, 


the world, your quies¢e 
after objects, you will be abl 
So said Muni Vásishta of 


Rama. 
K. Narayan Swamy IYER. 
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having installed him on an effulgent 
blessed him with a long life. Then 
ho were both of one mind, mounted 

back to their town with their 
As soon as they reached the out- 
n their town came in advance 


Thus both the armies joined together and went gaily 

There the King reigned with true love along with his wife for 
and then attained a disembodied emancipation. 

“Thus, Oh Ráma, if by associating yourself with the Karmas of 

ent Gnána is ever developed without the longing 

e to enjoy real bliss and emancipation. ”’ 

‘\iuminated mind and great Tapas to Sri 


(Concluded.) 


TRUE WELSH GHOST-STORIES. 
No. V. 


EV. JOS. HARRIS, Editor of the Star of Gomer, Swansea, South 

Wales, sixty years ago began a crusade upon what he deemed the 

tions of the people, taking for granted, as a foregone conclusion, 
etc., were hallucinations or meanderings of an uncurbed | 
of such were void of any basis in reality. His 
chief weapon was ridicule. In this work he had an earnest co-worker 
in an eminent Baptist minister of that day. But on one of his preach- 
cht in a farm-house, where, after 


ing tours, the minister passed the nig 
tthe height of the 


retiring, he saw a light moving around the room a 
peared through the door. Jumping up, he 


table. Shortly after, it disap 

found the door still locked, and then realized that he had seen a canwyll — 

ghorph (corpse candle). A day or two after, a little girl of the family 

died and was laid in that room, preparatory to the funeral. 
«What vexes me,” said the Minister to his host, “ is that I have 


combatted this belief for many years as an ignorant superstition, and 


now it turns out true under my very eyes.” 
Then he wrote to Editor Harris, recounting the incident, and ex- 


pressing his depreciation of his past course, with a frank recantation of 


all he had written on the subject. 
MATERIALISTIC METHODS. 


supersti 
that all ghosts, 
fancy: that all reports 


He received a reply embodied in the following : 
“My dear Brother -—I do not question your veracity, nor the truth 
have stated. But we have labour- 


of your narrative, but believe all you 
dulities and supersti- 


ed so long and so hard to dispel these popular cre 
tions, and have, in a measure, succeeded, that now your narration and 
tore them and undo our work, you must 


retraction will go far to res 
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excuse me for not publishing your letter. I beg you also to quash the 
whole affair.” 

Besides ghosts, Mr. Harris tried to eliminate from the minds of his 
countrymen all belief in fairies, charms, and mystic love,—a hopeless 
task in Romantic Wales. If he could disprove the reality of these in 
order to be consistent, he would needs throw away his Bible. He had 
no difficulty in believing, though, that Welsh was the language spoken 
by Adam and Eve in their famed apple-orchard ! 


Now why do these “superstitious” ideas about ghosts and the like 
prevail among even the educated Welsh to such a greater extent than 
among the English ? According to a Scotch seer, a well-informed Theo- 
sophist, among the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, there is a far greater per- 
centage of clairvoyants than among other European blood, and these 
three nations have a similarity in psychic sight as regards order, 
symbolism, ete. Since every nation has its distinctive psychic idio- 
syncrasies, this would tend to show a common origin for the three 
nations mentioned. But the fact of direct descent from the Druids, 
without admixture of other blood, shows why such a large percentage 
of Welshmen are clairvoyant, for the ancient civilization possessed many 
occultists, and mysteries which were well recognized as such-by the 


people. 


USEFUL CLAIRVOYANCE. 


The prevalence of seership among the Welsh was forcibly brought 
to notice by incidents connected with the colliery explosion at Moria, 
Wales, in the spring of ’90. The miners had frequent warnings of ap- 
proaching disaster—-and also sense enough to save their lives. The 
firemen, wko are selected for sobriety and reliability, said they heard 
shoutings in the workings, and one miner when returning to the sur- 
face, felt an invisible presence accompanying him. This pursuer was 
secn by the banksmen to move quickly to the identical shed that the 
dead and wounded were carried into after the explosion had occurred. 
Many other mysterious warnings were given, which were freely dis- 
cussed by the miners previous to the accident; and quite a number of 
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Although it was too dark to 

i ‘ed several times whi- 
so as to recognize any one, he inquired oe oe 
s. qin j i . | 
No one deigned a reply, but, 


His horse was frantic, but 
road. 


: > oe a sS] n. 
in those days, of a funeral processio 


sce their faces 
ther they were going, etc. 
of the dead, moved on in solemn ae til reaching the cross 
could not push free from the dusky forms, me ie pia scare re 
leading up to the house ; then it went on ful Oy eee a We 
quivering. The rider managed to reach the aia EAA ale 

had gone on a stretch of road that funerals invariably 


tery. . . 
on : sœ years, Mr. Morgan’s psychic faculties ase een 

In after years, It was his wont to go out at about mate ae 

; eS, C. 

make an inspection of the premises, to see if one liv la a a 
allright. Whenever grim death hovered ee etniaht round, for he would 
ae boao. he would know it during his mic - i e ee hop 
au (clairaudiently) his brother-in-law meni a i and screwing were 
hard by, making a coffin. The sawing, hammer ae ae. 
unmistakeable. Next morning at breakfast 1b wou 


: be 
K : offin, for there will soon 
“You can anticipate the making of ac k last night, and 


a death in the neighbourhood. I heard you at wor 
waited ti . the lid.” 

aited till you screwed down m 
i Within a week, the coffin would be actually made, and the m a 
tak nae as prophecied. ‘he carpenter never received pay to ae 
ake plc £ ; 

iform services. a "i 

æri One night near midnight, while lying ill, Mrs. e i - 
brother’s double enter and place a small coffin on the flower-stand. 

ro 


g; : ~ spirits. Her 
E ‘the lid did not heighten her spui 
a as it a coincidence when, several 


she saw him this time, 


mode of divination. 


ominous scr | 
child did not long survive birth,—but w 


days after having seen the fluidic carpenter, 
cu y 


when in the flesh, bring 1m 
and screw the lid down, after 


This mode of divination came t 


having placed the body therein ?. ae 
o be relied upon as implicitly as 


i h 7 
ak A Corpskt-CANDLE , i 


the tiny cofin, lay it on that flower-stand, 


This is an Ignis-fatwus-like light issuing — ° 
LY : A . w 
routh of a doomed person ‘and flitting Sa rne Fae site 
pat ° o ; 
: ‘tc way to the burial-ground, | 

arry a candle, making its way A , le Gri 
ick the funeral-procession will take wen a week. me saa ees 
aaa v at dusk, Mr. Morgan pointed, for the benefit of two g ie 
naaa ae tawardi an adjoining meadow. Mary rubbed ee ey 
ake out two lights, a big and & 


them refused to enter the mine, notwithstanding inducements and even 
threats of prosecution by the Company. Such occurrences are barely 
mentioned, poo-phooed at by our learned men, and then forgotten. And 


selves. 


had been seen. 


who stood near, 
but could see nothing. Jane could m 


small one. Correct. | f 
me from that house and are going to yonder 


Clairvoyance also “runs in the family ;’—continuing in a line of 
descent for many generations. 


” 
SPECTRAL FUNERAL Procession. cemetery, 


“ They ca 
he said. : n 
Within a week, a lady and her 
eve buried where the lights had shown. 


About seventy years ago, the writer’s grandfather was returning 
home on horseback at nightfall from a eall on his affianced, near Aberst- 
with, Wales. The road was a lonely one, but all at once he saw that 
he was surrounded by a crowd of people walking along after the fashion, 


baby died in the house indicated, 


Not every Welshman can 
and w 
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see such things,—only a gwledydd (seer). Thus, another aunt, in South 
Wales, no relation of the above-mentioned, once pointed out a corpse- 
candle to several companions, but none of them could see it, although 
it passed quite near them. It js asserted that if a seer be near the 
hight when it passes over a stream of water, he may see the reflection 
of the person whose destiny demands the relinquishment, within a week, 
of all earthly ties, Many an old Welsh sexton has testified that he 
always knew beforehand “ when they were to have a job.” The corpse- 
‘candle is said by them to be in the habit of giving information of what 
has not transpired. It comes up the road to the church, passes inside 
and lights up the interior, then comes: out and makes its way to the 
tombstones and disappears over the spot where he will be ordered to 
dig the grave. The remainder of the tradition is that all who are to 
attend the genuine funeral are represented by their doubles, who file 
along after the candle. 
_ The Revs. John Jones and Daniel Jones, of Blaenannerch, Wales, are 
aware of something of the kind. 
DERANGED CLAIRVOYANCE. 

One night, while returning with a company of others from a 
fair, they observed a corpse-candle turning up the road to a church near 
by. It had no difficulty in passing through the front door and lighting 
up the- interior. - This was too much for the curiosity of the first- 
named, so, taking the lead, he invited all to have a squint at the spect- 
ral obsequies. When he arrived at the window, one whiff was quite 
sufficient, for the sight rendered „him for a time as speechless and limp 
as a dish-rag. He acknowledged afterwards to Daniel that the reason 
he stood there so petrified was on account of the pews being occupied 
by animated skeletons. Together with this, Daniel relates an ‘outlan- 
dish experience of his own. While travelling along the road one time 
at night, he met an orderly train of spectral dogs, the last one being 
lame. Not many days after he meta funeral procession at the same 
Place, the last man being lame,—corresponding to the spurious sem- 
blance previously seen. The participants in the rites doubtless did not 
feel complimented. 


As a rule, the Welsh are not given to high and hilarious living, 
whieh may also account for their ability to appear, more than Continents 
al nations, after their demise. Here is a well-established case. 


A COMPARATIVELY HARMLESS SHELL. 


- The Presbyterian Church of Paddy’s Run, Ohio, had a change of 
pastors in 1858, the writer’s father accepting the charge. Two of his 
daughters were tucked in bed the same as usual one night not long 
after the family had moved into the parsonage. “Mary, five year old, 
“awoke in the middle of the night to see a young man coming slowly 
downstairs, dressed in an old-fashion rig—knee-breeches, “ swallow- 
tail” coat, “ stove-pipe” hat, buckled shoes, etc.,—and carrying three of 
'her: father’s books under his arm. He descended slowly and vanished 
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through the door, every detail of his appearance rendered plain by the 
flood of moonlight through the window. Soon after this singular exit 
their mother came in, saying she somehow felt uneasy about them. 
Lizzie made some reply ; but her elder sister never suspected that she 


. also had been awake to see the strange man until ten years after, in 


Kansas, when a company of Welsh visitors were telling as ghastly and 
blood-curdling ghost-storiesas they could rake up for the edification of the 
children —children who would consequently how] if put to bed in the dark. 
Great was the surprise of Mary when her sister began to tell about the 
same phantom she herself had seen. They were both questioned closely 
concerning it, both describing the peculiarities of his dress, and pointing 
to the three books on the shelf that they had seen under his arm. Since 
neither had at that time ever seen even a picture of such an old-fashion- 
ed outfit, their exact agreement would leave no room for theories of 
hallucination or fancy. As near as could then be gathered, the descrip- 
tion tallied exactly with the appearance of a young Welshman who had 
recently come over and who had been killed by the falling of the Church 
steeple. He was boarding at the time of the accident in that parson- 
age, and so was wandering around in his accustomed haunts. Owing 
to such a sudden death, the poor fellow may have had something left to 
say to mortals, for the graveyard opposite the parsonage was considered 
haunted by many who chanced to pass there at night. One“ matter-of- 
fact” man, who scoffed at such reports, upon passing there one night, 
lantern in hand, was so frightened that he never could be induced to 
speak about it. | 

When death occurs through violence, as in the above instance, the 
victim is not really dead yet, although the body may have been “ put to 
bed with a shovel”. He may not be even aware that such a change has 
taken place, and so go, about in the belief that he is tending to business 
and other matters, al though the incarnated are not generally aware of 
such useless diligence. The victim would not be invisible to a man like 
Conjurer Harris, as the following story will show. 


RELIABLE Serrsurp. 

All the facts of this well-known case were published in the news- 
papers at the time, save the method used in detecting the criminal. 
This information was obtained from one connected with the affair, My, 
Moses Llewelyn, a blue Presbyterian and doctrinaire of the Calvanistic 
school. Some sixty years ago, a pretty young lady, only daughter of a 
freeholder in Caermarthenshire, South Wales, was missing from her 
home. She had a lover in the only son of a neighbouring freeholder, who 
joined untiringly in the public search instigated for her, under the 
leadership of Col. Bowen, the principal landlord of the district. After 
two weeks’ fruitless search, Col. Bowen suggested to Mr. Llewelyn and 
another reliable man that they should hie themselves to Fox Court, 
thirty miles away, the residence of Conjuror Harris. 


When the two drew rein at the gate Consuriur Harris was standing 


_ in the doorway, waiting for them. 
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“Iwas just waiting for you: you came to see me about the girl 
who is missing in your community.” 
A silent nod, 


“ I can’t tell you anything now, 
in the morning.” 


He had to sleep on the matter. Next morning, the man renowned 
for his psychic ability, who had become the terror of witches, charm- 
workers, and evil-doers, wore a grave countenance. 


99 e e . . e 
“ Yes,” he told his visitors, after leading them to an inner apart- 


ment, “she has been foully murdered, and her slayer is with you, pre- 


tending to be anxious to find her. He struck her with a hedge-trimmer, 
knowing that before long their amour could not be concealed. I saw it 
all last night.” | 


He then described that the body was buried in a clump of bushes in 
a corner of a certain field, a locality they easily recognized from his 
description—that the murderer had been careful to replace the brush 
of the path hewn out, so that it would be difficult to notice any differ- 
ence in the appearance of the thicket ; that four inches of her apron- 
string was lying out from between two blocks of sod where he had 
dug the grave ; that the murderer would try to escape once he saw 
them go straight for that fence-corner; and that, being an athlete, it 
would be impossible for them to overtake him except with good horses. 
Forty pounds were laid before the seer, but he picked up only a few, 
pushing the rest back. 


Next day an inspection of the growth at the corner of that field 
showed the path cut away in the bushes, and four inches of apron-string 
sticking out, as described. Then the lover was seen flying down the 
turnpike like a wild Comanche, and it was many a mile before the 
horses overtook him. The recovery of the mutilated body of the girl 
was soon followed by the conviction and execution of the wretch. 


a 


THE CoNnvENTIONAL GuostT. 


But it is high time to draw this series to a close. Only a few tales 
have been given from a multitude that are destitute of plot. A friend 
tells me he spent many years in Wales collecting goblin stories. None 
of these have been given, for they nearly all may be condensed into: 
“ I was going to (so-and-so) and—saw a ghost.” | 


It is strange that among all these yarns not a typical ghost has 
been described. The variety that appears frequently in works of 
fiction is enveloped in a winding sheet, and sometimes drags along a 
rusty chain. In centuries gone by, when a baron or other specimen of 
the upper classes chained an enemy to his cellar-floor until death came 
to the wretch’s relief, occasionally the victim’s wraith would parade 
the castle at night, bringing unspeakable terror to the guilty 
inmates, He also would bring his chain along as an additional 
reminder of his cruel death. Novelists should recognize that the 


perhaps I shall know something 
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chain appendage belongs to an age long past. The conventional ghost 
is but a skeleton, with the exception, perhaps, of dull, leaden eyeballs 
and a tuft of mouldy hair on the top of his skull; yet the bone bereft 
of muscle finds no difficulty in doing its office, with the one exception 
of his lower jaw-bone, which is frequently tied with a rag to his cra- 
nium, and when untied falls with a thud on his bony knees. As his 
skeleton fingers reach to clutch his victim, who stands with palsied 


limb and mind submerged in horror, the fleshless jaws grin hideously. 


The Ingubrions voice seems to come from a resounding coffin under- 
neath the sod, and is accompanied with a musty odor. Can anyone 
come forward with a yarn of this character ? Many of the goody- 
goody “ spook-stories” now going about, a small boy could take to bed 
with him in a lonely attic. 


Joux M. Pryse, F.T. S. 


New York City. 
(Concluded.) 


APHORISMS ON KARMA. 


HAVE just read in the March numbers of Lucifer and The Path, a 

collection of “ Aphorisms on Karma,” which are attested by the 
signature of Mr. William Q. Judge, and—he afhrms—were given “ by 
teachers. . . some were written, others communicated in other 
ways. To me they were declared to be from manuscripts not now ac- 
cessible to the general public.” 


Now whatever may be the meaning of the last sentence, and what- 
ever sense of reverence Theosophists may be led to feel concerning 
the mysterious origin of these aphorisms, it will be evident to anyone 
having even a superficial knowledge of Hindu literature that the majo- 
rity of the aphorisms are to be found in the Shastras and are current in 
every bazaar. They are, in fact, as common andas universally well- 
known in India as St. John’s Gospel is in England, and all the best are in 
printed books. Iam glad to notice that Mr. Judge, in his own case, 
makes the reservation that these aphorisms “ approved themselves 
to his reason aside from any authority,” and I doubt not but that he 
desires his readers to exercise a similar discretion. We are, I trust, 
far distant from the day when judgment and reason will be thrown on 
one side in the case of writings emanating from anonymous “ teachers,” 
inasecond-hand sort of way, and vague statements as to the origin of 
any form of teaching must, to say the least, be regarded in a spirit 
of active criticism. 

I have stated above that many of Mr. Judge’s “aphorisms” are to 
be found in our Hindu books and, I must further add, others appear to 
me illogical and even absurd. I propose, therefore, to deal with cach 
aphorism in its order, and shall endeavour to quote parallel passages 
from the Hindu Books, especially from those which have already 
appeared in English, when the two teachings agree, or to show, when 
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there is disagreement, in what respect these aphorisms differ from the 
Shastras. It only remains for me to assure my readers that there is 
no intention on my part to force the authority of the Shdstras. But 
taking into consideration the fact that the teachings of Mr. Judge’s 
“aphorisms” are to be found in our ancient writings, it seems but right 
that I should point this out, leaving my readers to form their own 
conclusions as to the comparative merits of both sets of teaching. 


THE APHORISMS. 


The following, among others not yet used, were given to me by teachers, 
among them being H. P. Blavatsky. Some were written, others communicat- 
ed in other ways. To me they were declared to be from manuscripts not 

_ now accessible to the general public. Each one was submitted for my judg- 
ment and reason; and just as they, aside from any authority, approved 
. _ themselves to my reason after serious consideration of them, so I hope they 


will gain the approval of those of my fellow-workers to whom I now publish 
_ them: 


WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


(1) There is no Karma unless there is a bein 


g to make it or feel its 
effects. 


This is a self-evident truth, and so much so that it is in the mouth 
of every Hindu. Karma, according to Sanskrit writings, has both 
action and fruition. Action is impossible without an actor, and fruition 
without an experiencer, This is what Patanjali says (II. 13). “ Sati 

 mûlåy tad vipékah jati áyur bhogåh. If they (the afflictions) are the 
root (of Karma) fructification (or result) is rank, years, and enjoyment” 

(See the Commentary translated further on). In Mahåbhárata (Vana- 
parva, sec. XXXII) we read: “ All the creatures in the world would 

` have been exterminated if there were no Karma. If also Karma bore 
no fruits, creatures would have never multiplied......... Without Karma 
the course of life itself. would be impossible.” “There must be a body 
for the Karma to operate on, and Karma to operate on a body” (VAatsya- 
yana’s Commentary on the Nyaya Sutras, III. 2, 64). 


(2) Karma is the adjustment of effects flowing from causes, during which 
the being upon whom and through whom that adjustment is effected experi- 
` ences pain or pleasure. 


Since Karma is the name given to causes, and also the effects flow- 
ing from those causes, it is not “the adjustment of the effects” alone. 
Feelings are either pleasurable or painful, and since an entity is 
Karma-bound and, as has been already said, Karma is both action and 
fruition, that entity must have motives and feelings to recognize itself 
as such. These motives must be either painful or pleasurable. Patan- 
jali says (JI, 14) “ These (Karmas) have joy or suffering as their fruits 
according as the cause is virtue or vice.” (Téhldda paritépa phaléh 
punydpunya hétutvat). | 
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(3) Karma isan wndeviating and unerring tendency in the Universe 
to restore equilibrium, and tt operates incessantly. 

This is again too simple an idea to have come from any work sens 
published” till now. If once it is taken for granted that Karma exists, 
it must be a universal law, must be nndeviating and unerring, and must 
operate incessantly. Our Puránas speak of Karma as being weighed in 


a very accurate balance by Chitragupta, and not a single spot can escape 


his detection and knowledge. Tt is further said that each entity has to 
answer the charge before Yama, who is the punisher, i hence a dealer 
of justice. The Mahábhárata (Vanaparva CCIX) says: S The consequence 
of the Karma that is once done can never be obviated. 

(4) The apparent stoppage of this restoration to equilibrium is due ý 
the necessary adjustment of disturbance at some other spot, Bae, or focus 
which is visible only to the Yogi, to the Sage, or the perfect Seer : there is 
therefore no stoppage, but only a hiding from view. Ea E : 

Nature’s laws are working whether one perceives them or not, and 
the whole tenor of the Vedanta philosophy is to teach that Karma can 
never be escaped from unless it is worked ont. “ Arasya*meva bhoktavy- 
am kritam karma subhd subham” (the Karma done must be suffered, 
whether good or bad) says the Suta Samhita: and again the Mahabha- 
rata (Vanaparva, Sec. XXXII): ‘ Indeed, all creatures live according to 
the Karma ofa former life, even the Creator and the Ordainer of a 
Universe, like a crane that liveth on the water (untaught by any one.)”. 


(5) Karma operates on all things and beings, from the minutest concetv- 
able atom up to Brahma. Proceeding in the three wORIAS of men, gods, and 
the elemental beings, no spot in the manifested universe 18 exempt from its 
w Karma affects the whole Universe from Brahma to the grass,” 
says the Mahábhárata, and it includes every Ego, or every Jiva, ee 
man, god, or an elemental. Manu (Chap. XL, vol. 39—51) only expan S 
the same idea when he describes which kind of Karma gives birth to- 
Gods, Rákshasas, Kinnaras and men. The verse from the nee 
parva, (Sec. XXXII) of the Mahábhárata, just quoted, may also be reac 
along with this aphorism. | 

(6) Karma is not subject to time, and therefore he who knows what is 
the ultimate division of time in this Universe knows acar i 

The idea of Karma is co-existent with the ideas of Time and Space i 
and indeed the ideas of Time and Space sprang oP owing to eu 
What the expression “ Ultimate division of time” means, Ido no 
a Tn the Commentator on Patanjali, says (II, 13) a P t 
(Karma) is not controlled by Time and Space, it should not De n a 
by Time and Space,” 2. e., it is not possible to say when the result of a 
given Karma will bear fruition. | a 

(7) For all other men, Karma is in its essential nature unknownan 


lnowable, 
UNENO 4 
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In the Bhagavadgitdé, Krishna says :—(1V, 17) “ It is very difficult 
to know which is Karma and which is not Karma”. “He who knows 
it is a wise man” (v. 19). It necessaril y follows, therefore, that to those 
who are not wise—1t. e., are not gninis,,its nature is unknown and, it 
may be added, “unknowable” until they become wise. But Karma 


can never be “unknowable” in the sense that Parabrahm is said to be 
unknowable. 


(8) But its action may be known by calculation from cause to effect ; 
and this calculation is possible because the effect is wrapped up in and is not 
succedent to the cause. 


This is only a generalization of the theory laid down by Hindu 
writers, who actually describe the various kinds of Karma which give 
birth to a body, and here again Manu (Chap. XIT, 39—51) may be con- 
sulted with advantage. Vydsadeva, in his Commentary on Patanjali II, 
13, says : “ We have to conjecture about the nature of our previous Kar- 
ma, by our present birth” (drishtajanma úhaniyah Karmé sayah ehavipa- 
karambhis bhégahétutrat). “Its action can only be conjectured,” says 
Bhojadeva, another Commentator on Patanjali (Ibid). 


(9) The Karima of this earth is the combination of the acts and thoughts 
of all beings of every grade which were concerned in the preceding Manran- 
fara, or evolutionary stream, from which ours flows. 

Since every cause must have an effect and since the present Karma 
is the result of past Karma, and Karma is thus said by Sankardcharya to 
be with no beginning, it is reasonable to suppose that the Karma of the 
present Manvantara is the result of the past; or, to use Mr. J ndge’s 
words :—“ The Karma of this earth is the combination of the acts and 


thoughts of all beings of every grade which were concerned in the pre- 
ceding Manvantara.” 


(10) And as those beings include Lords of Power and Holy Men, as 
well as weak and wicked ones, the period of the earth's duration is yreater 
than that of any entity or race upon it. 

This is a corollary from the preceding and does not therefore call for 


any special remark. Certainly, ‘the greatcr contains the lesser,’ which 
is all that is said. 


(11) Because the Karima of this eurth anid its races began ina past 
too far back for human minds to reach, an enquiry into its beginning is 
useless and profitless. 

This is exactly what is meant when Sankaricharya said that 
Karma was without a beginning, d. e., that when we begin to enquire 
what the cause of a man’s present Karma is, we are referred to his 
past Karma, and when we begin to enquire into its cause, we are refer- 
red to the preceding, and so on ad infinitum. In other words, “ the Karma 
of this earth and its races began in a past too for back for human minds 
to reach” and “an enquiry into its beginning is” therefore “ useless and 
profitless” (see also Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras II, 13, Vyásadevás Comment- 
ary). Sankara also says (TI. 1.35): “ The objection would be valid if the 
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it is wi inni rit and in- 
world had a beginning ; but, as 1t 1s without lane me pened 
. f .d as well as causes, an 
‘tv are rg and sprout, caused as w j 
equality are like seed ae f ne 
eee no logical objection to their operation (anadoutw sam 
f m 


; ive arma ; aishamyasyacha 
bijánkuravałt hétu hétumadbhávéna karmanah sarga í yasy 


prauvrittih). 

(12) Karmic causes already set in motion must be C a 
on until echausted, but this permits no man to refuse to help his fe ows 
every sentient being. | | | 

In the Brahma Sutras, we read (IV, l. 14) . “ Karma which ia al- 
ready began to operate cannot be (otherwise) ar aa 
Brahmagnáni)” : and in the 19th Sutra seen a sa ie 2 
only way to exhaust it is by experiencing it. a u Be nae 
“ Karmic causes already set in motion” cannot be interfere with, a 
no man, not even a Knower of Brahman, has any option ania is 
“to allow it to sweep on until exhausted.” The ee eer h 
allowed,” seems to imply the possibility of Inet ene i he i 3 : 
bhárata (Vanaparva CCIX) says :—" Whatever one vets 2 : ies ie 
reap the consequences thereof ; for the consequences or the La 
is once done can never be obviated.” 

(13.) The effects may be counteracted or mitigated by the anaes is 
acts of oneself or of another, and then the resulting effects ies E y ce 
bination and interaction of the whole number of causes tnvolved in pr g 


the effects. 7 
The Prayaschitha Khanda of the Hindus deals wholly with | e count- 
l i i i . . 2 e 6 
evaction and interaction otf Karmiceffects and this aphorism isas “oldas this 
n th” tothe Hindus. Madhavacharya observes in his o a 
2 2 AA 66 k 
Parasara Smriti, while treating of Karmavipaka, that the object 9 t 18 
ee of Karma produces which kind of fruition. 


eee hich kind 
chapter 1s to find out whi didar horoi Karnas other than 


; mic effects here refer 
AO which must be actually experienced, for the r o 
say, (IV, 4, 15) :—“ The effects (of Karma) which haye A Dn 
to apait will be counteracted, or will die out (andrabdha ae év 

invé tadava dhéh). Madhavacharya, at the end of the chapter a 
Prá aschitta, observes that all of them are only for anchita EER 
A Prárabdha Karma; (tánipráyaschitián sanchita aes ea 
refers to the Brahma Sutras ace es a cone eT — 

"a ‘gone for | 

nt ee ea Somat o ae prayaschitta, for, although their 
ne is temporarily held in abeyance, ne will T Sey ae ae 
future. (Athy utka tatriha tyaistu punya papath pie ; , Nes o 
arma vichehidya bhuhkhte tattatphalam budha prarabaha s 


par punardehántarénatu bhunkte dehi nanobhukte tallanghayati’ kah 


pumán (avasyam anubhoktavyam prárabdhasya phalam janath). 


(14) In the life of worlds, races, nations, and individuals, Karma $ 
cannot act unless there is an appropriate instrument provided for its action. 
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This is only an expansion of the idea in aphorism No.1, and Vatsya- 


yana’s words quoted in my remarks on that aphorism may be taken as 
containing a parallel idea. 


(15) And until such appropriate instrument is found, that Karma re- 
lated to it remains unexpended. 


This is a necessary inference from No. 14. Médhav 


acharya says in 
the Prayaschitta Kanda: 


“In the Sanchita Karma, that which is most powerful, first 
begins to bear fruition, and it has body (also) as its instrument to work 
through.” ...... Karma done in this birth may bear fruition in this or 
other birth. Madhavacharya’s words quoted in connection with aphorism 


13: “although fruition is temporarily held in abeyance, he will have to 
suffer it in the future,” convey the same idea. 


any 


E. DESIKA'CHA’'RYA. 
(To be continued.) 


FETICHISM AND OTHER CUSTOMS AS PRACTISED IN 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


F the reader to fully understand and appreciate the narrative to be 
. hereafter related, it will be necessary for me to give hima very 


brief geographical sketch of the country of that strange and primitive 
people whose customs I am to deal with. 


British New Guinea, also known as Papua, is an Island situated 
immediately to the north of Queensland, and is only a recent addition 
to the British Empire. Holland and Germany are part owners of 
the North-Westerly and North-Kasterly portions respectively, but the 
Southern Coast, about a third of the entire Island—or that nearest to 
Australia, is now a British dependency, and takes its name from the kind 
mother who annexed it, and from Guinea on the African Coast owing to 
a supposed resemblance of the two people of these localities. 

The Island is inhabited by 


a primitive and populous people of the 
Papuan, Malayan, and Polynesian race, whose chief characteristics are 
of the destructive kind, including cannibalism, and “ head-hunting” by 
many of the tribes. But notwithstanding all this, they 
good qualities and are exceedingly interesting 
point of view. 


have many 
from an Ethnological 


We know for a fact that, so far as history can tr 


ace back into the 
remote past, the many sub-classe 


S or races of the human family, have 
always, at least with very few exceptions, looked up to something 
better than man himself. Most civilized races project their thoughts into, 
the Great Beyond or Unknown for their ideal god. Others, again, whose 
imaginative faculty has not reached this lofty pinnacle of creative 
power, cannot conceive of anything beyond the material of their 
environments and so form their image of a god from the material 
at hand, e. g., wood, stone, 
their physical eye. 


daily 
close 
metal or any such matter as is perceptible to 
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We have been, and are yet, im Hi habit of paras T 
idol-worshippers. This may be true from our ey hacks ews ee 
tainly not so, from the standpoint of an untutor ‘ i A 
here, I might be pardoned for asking, are a i Guinea ? In my 

s as the uncivilized savage (?) of Africa or neue j nen! ee 
able opinion most emphatically yes! Do we | — wor a nae pa 
individually ; do we not bow down and wors To A eae 
worldly possessions, to a far greater extent than anything 
beautifully created universe ? ee 

It is the custom of the Motumotu people, a ga = inte 
Papuan Gulf, to make representations in wood of the ; ee = : ene 
men of their tribe. These images are treated as ele el a al T 
of the dead men the figures are supposed to oA a. "i 
they consult their images, which is o aa A a iene 
cerning the tribe, they imagine them D eo es | alive, and 
wise counsel from the figure as they o De ore (spirit) 

stly act upon the advice so imparte ARTAR; i R 
SE after the W the e pple 
. special com yartment in the ex Hee en ay ae i - 
a ae wae indeed. The Elamo is a-hecuse a o eras 
feet long with a width of about twenty-five Hee ; i ie ileved man or 
where the men sleep apart from the women. Nhe alesis : me 
sorcerer who can converse with the idols, enters into as on an ia A 
posed sacred chamber where they are kept, Bae sae ý on o 
ordinary mortals, and so consults them upon the wee a ae dine 
desirous to be enlightened on—such as war, family quarre ‘ ` D: 
expeditions, or any other important undertaking the Ji ead E ae 
ing to embark on. Kadisu can produce illness, death, ae = ee i 
that is evil. Heis the cause of wreckage of canoes, if offen is : ii 
some of the members aboard ; and should anything happen ee ae 
expedition undertaken by the people without first me ing i ied ae 
Kadisu, then woe to the man or men, who urged on t 7 Jow Ba Be 
they, stand in imminent danger of being D a rA ae ve ll ies 
concerned in the calamity; in fact, Kadisu is the solace of a 

ubles. . 

i The sorcerers often obtain their revelations in dreams; Bae a 
cannot account for in any other way except as coming from E a 
whatever their impressions may be, when purported to ae eens d 
through direct consultation or dreams, they are a ta a 
out to the very letter. No women is permitted to set eyes o 


e e $ 
i i “a - beings’ 
for fear of provoking their wrath; to let such “inferto g 


as women look upon them, would mean destruction to the people. 

Tt is only old men, or professional sorcerers, who are the favored m: 

diums. The professional class are always paid, and, if ee aa 

dictions do not turn out favorable, they al ways aioe ae - aie 
i ; irits are implicitly believed 1n. 

case of accidents ; yet the spiri | 

time, there are instances where these conjurors have to pay theo penalty 

? 
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It might 1 
i inter ; rafa 
fie g est Tlheosophists to know that one of thes and 
ive gods or idols is in my possession l Pe n 
- h ai anc man t a6 r ] 
wondere : enh aoe y travellers hav 
ed how I became the owner of this, so called, savag have 
many, both missionaries and casual travellers, wl i l e a 
j ‘ í » W 10 AV P s 
Motun , : ? ave visited the 
umotu tribe, could never induce the natives to E Sars ; 
the idols, and had not ev . sto part with any of 
¢ ; ad not even been permitted to seethem. And sof 
as known, it 1 . so far 
ne oe ia the Papuan Gulf inhabitants, who are the ha 
ossessors se AOE gon l 
p of these family-gods. And this is how I became the ne 
possessor of one of them. eee 


1 took up my residence, together with my wife for a short ti 
ít ` 1 ‘ ica 7 he 3 f i Ime 
a these simple and interesting people, and as a man, had r 
A4 yp? F » vs Wa > Ă- i £ , 1ac car e 
nche on wherever I pleased, and, in my rambles, I found one, or t 
or mor +4 ZAA? : pos } ` - two 
ore idols in every Elamo I visited. So I selected a paned , 
jo hanno AREN A aes a p ar one 
iaving better workmanship than any other I saw, and offered ae 
or , be . $ 5 c k S RY rice 
: it to the leading men of the Elamo, but they appeared to . 
prised at such a request which would involve the disp ciao fe sac 
idol. My negotiations exte $ sing of their pet 
mati d cere extended over six months, and what, in their pee 
nation W i , . : , mn the sti- 
S l ie e much wealth, in the form of cutlery, tobacco, bead 
yk _olasses fis ae . ’ aa sS 
! ` ing : asses, fish-hooks, coloured prints, etc., could not at tl ti x 
nc uc Qp f 7 kd ' D 1e ame 
e = to part with their so-called sacred image ; and after 
renewe ‘orts ides . oe t ” man 
"Ce ‘ely aed À £ 
; “ ively abandoned the idea of ever obtaining it. But, after tł 
apse of six s omy Afri phe tee UN 
sae six mouths, my African servant called me one very a ave ne 
about J-i : k$—-smvy wi . rk nigh 
i tl 9-30 o'clock—my wife being away at the time—and inf i d 
me that t « Rinoais.’’ é E Intorm 
at the “ Bingais,” as he called the Papuans, would sell tl p 
or a certai : 7 . a 5 1e go 
| tain quantity of trade articles. The principal 8 
brothers, who claimed proprietorship over the idol i A aoe 
; Ta aes idol intervi 
and stat ae es ; ewed 
1 stated the conditions on which L could possess it. It is 1] a 
necessary to s oe ane SSES! ; is hard] 
ees Sd o say that I was not slow in closing the bargain, whi : 
6 QV > fy s u š £ V > 
| aken me six months to accomplish. The idol was br ’ uch 
me the same night in the most profound secrecy, aft pa 
h i alter tl i a 
ad gone to rest. It was careful | res the villagers 
bark carefully wrapped up in ab 
ark blankets ; but before it was finall out a dozen 
to pledge m od ally handed over to me, I had 
8 y wor that, for at least thre ’ 
should keep it in a dark place covered t] e moons (months), I 
af € up 1at c 
wife, should be allowed to see it, nor w a : : o- woman, not even my 
. D 5) ras oO te an on tl é 1 ° - 
my possessio S i : yonethat I had i 
A ee something might happen to the people who h d 
and discarded their faithful family-deity ; to this I a 
’ “4 ë i A 1 MSs . 
consented, and considered myself fortunate in a þei 7 wihingly 
any more diffi EPN eing restricte 
A had ficult conditions. Nearly every day antil the ple E 
ad expired, the men concerned in the affai = pledged 
the place where the image was kept, to air came and inspected 
f i el: see 1a : 
At last, for fear they might regret the pe I fulfilled my promises. 
sent it away to so Britanni 1e bargain, I told them, that I had 
some Britannia Town; this they belli 
y believed, and no further 
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mention of it was ever heard, and the Motumotu fetish has been in my 


er since, now over four years. 
e, is named im honor of Semese, 


ibe; it isarrayed in full native 
of the community 


possession ev 
The idol particularly referred to her 
ravlike chief of the tr 


an infinential and v 
worn by the male members 


costume similar to that 


when in gala dress. 
an be ascertained, there is no trace of any other 


worship by this tribe except what has been indicated in the preceding 
remarks. They believe in a future existence, but that more in the 
form of the happy huntin g-grounds of the North-American Indians ; with 
the difference, that the Papuan heaven, with few exceptions, is a place 
where they can get plenty to eat and drink, betel-nut chewing, tobacco- 
smoking, many wives, and no work. That celestial home is generally 


in some mysterious place on their own Island. 


At one time, I thought 1 had come upon traces of periods, at which 
the Motumotuans paid homage to some obscene deity. For it was a 
custom, just a very short time prior to the mission influence extended to 
this tribe, for the people at a particular time of the year to celebrate a 
y much resembling similar ceremonies observed at: 


Now, so far as € 


festive occasion ver 
one time by the people of Europe. 


The ceremony at Motumo 


6 


tu consisted in that the people as- 
sembling on some open space of ground, usually on the seashore 
near the village, here the men would arrange themselves into 
The women then divested themselves of all 
s not very plentiful—but what little 


they had they laid aside for the time. In this nude state, they went 
through a series of dances, accompanied with suggestive antics and ges- 
with impromptu songs appropriate to the occasion. The men 
and making insinuating remarks, urging the per- 
dly and lewdly as they could. This was carried 
al hours, when refreshments were 
ratification of every 


groups as an audience. 


their garments—at the best of time 


tures, 
looking on laughing, 
formers to act as absur 
on with short intermissions for sever 
partaken of. The might was given up to sensual g 
description. 2 

In all its phases, the ceremony celebrated by the Motumotu people, 
is identical with similar observances practised in the phallic age by our 
1 I am doubtful whether the ceremony so observed by the 
Papuan Gulf natives, had the same significance to them, as it had to the 
people at the time phallic worship was general all over Europe. The 
natives could not give me any intelligent information bearing on the 
subject, and I never could find a single representation of a phallus or. 
amulet to confirm my supposed discovery of phallic worship in New 


Guinea. Sir Wilham MacGregor, Administrator of British New Guinea, 
thought he had found a stone phallus 


in a village at the Eastern portion. 
of the Island, but on inquiry it turned out to be a pestle for pounding 
up betel-nuts (areca) for the use of old people. Nevertheless, in the 
face of my own, and Sir 


ancestors. Stil 


William MacGregor’s failures to furnish con-. 
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clusive proofs of the existence of phallic worship in British New Guinea, 
I cannot obliterate the thought from my mind, that if the festival at 
Motumotu was nota phase of phallic adoration, it must have been a 
simple form of homage paid to the procreative functions of man. 

And again, reverting tothe supposed communication with their 
departed famous men, or spirits, I think it quite possible that they can 
get en rapport with their dead friends, just as our modern spiritualistic 
mediums who maintain that they receive messages from the dead. Of 
course, in the case of the Papuans, who have no idea, or the remotest 
knowledge of the divine light within man, and whose whole being is 
centred in terrestrial things alone, it can only be a low kind of earth- 
bound souls with whom they commune. 


The funeral ceremonies of the Papuans are curious and interesting. 
Nearly every tribe has its own particular way of disposing of the dead ; 
but the Motumotu tribe, with which I am particularly dealing, approach 
nearest to our mode of burying than any other uncivilized people I have 
seen in New Guinea, or elsewhere. 

First, as soon as a death takes place in Motumotn, it is immediately 
known throughout the village, by a peculiar wild wailing set up by 
friends and relatives who may be in attendance on the sick at the time 
when the dissolution takes place. These heart-rending and dismal lamen- 
tations are indulged in till the person is interred, which is done in the 
following manner. A nice grave is dug from three to four feet deep— 
near the dwelling houses—and sometimes lined with old canoe timber to 
prevent the earth falling in; the body is carefully wrapped up in a 
mat and thus lowered into the grave. Sometimes the body, especially 
when that of a man, is carried to the grave dressed in all its late owner’s 
worldly possessions, and placed in it in such position that it can 
be viewed by the people. But before the body is finally consigned 
to mother earth, the ornaments are taken off and distributed amongst the 
relatives, chiefly the sons, if the departed was a father, and daughters, if 
a mother. Of course husband, or wife, whoever may survive, can keep 
or part with the dead person’s goods to any one as he or she chooses ; 
this, however, will only apply to cases when the family is under age. 
The grave is now partially filled with earth, and over it are placed pli- 
able saplings a foot or so apart, bent in arch fashion across the 
tomb, which, when all the soil taken out of the grave is replaced, gives 
it an oval shape. A part of a man’s bows and arrows and other war 
implements are broken at the grave, and the fragments placed thereon, 
as a mark of the dead man’s inability ever to use them again. A similar 
custom is observed with a woman’s cooking utensils, garden and fishing 
implements, also her petticoats, or whatever she wore at the time of her 
death, are placed on the grave in a similar manner, to mark the ces- 
sation of her earthly labours. For afew months the sepulchre is well 
cared for, planted with variegated foliage and neatly fenced in, and 
periodical festivals are given in the dead person’s honour; but time 
very soon obliterates the memory of the dead, 


x 
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As I have previously stated, different tribes have different modes 

of disposing of their dead. Some entomb them in caves or other, 
subterranean vaults. The Maiva tribe, a people living about forty 
miles to the eastward of Motumotu, bury their dead in the dwell- 
ing houses, a grave being made in the floor. The Motu (Port Moresby) 
tribe and some Island inhabitants to the East of the Possession let 
their dead remain above ground for several days. The nearest relatives 
take watch in turm over the corpse ; when it begins to decompose they 
wipe off the liquid matter which oozes from the body, and smear themselves 
all over with it. The body is now buried for a month or two, and then 
exhumed, the head and bones are carefully put together and interred ina 
permanent grave, in the village or the bush. By some tribes the skull 
and lower jaw bone is kept as a memento, being as a rule convert- 
ed into an armlet, or some other ornament, to beautify some friend or 


relative of the departed. 

At Motu this mode of burial has now been prohibited’ by the 
Government, whose seat of administrative power is located there, and 
the natives have now to inter their dead in a cemetry set apart 
for that purpose. In no instance, so far as I know, have any skeletons been 
found in trees, to indicate that this mode of disposing of the dead 
is employed by the Australian aborigines. 

E. G. EpeLreELT, Px. D., F. T. S. 


THE HINDU THEORY OF VIBRATIONS, AS THE PRODUCERS: x 


OF SOUNDS, COLOURS AND FORMS. 


(Concluded from page 435. ) 
N the first essay already published, it has been indicated that 


e e A hd é tese, 
Nådá is sound, Bindu (Nirvana or Moksha) consciousness or A’tma, # 


and Kaldé (form) matter. Kald means also color. It has been shown that 
Nddam and Kald are conditioned aspects of Bindu and that the one can- 


not exist without the other. It is therefore evident that Kald —(color’ 


and form)—is the manifestation of Nddam. <All soundsare differentia- 
tions of Nddam, all colors and forms of Kalé and all ideas of Bindu. 


w 
pa 


als 


So sounds, colors, forms and ideas act conjointly and are inseparable 


from one another. oe 

It has been stated already that Parampadam (ultimate state) evolves 
Manas, Manas evolves light, and light evolves sound. It has also been 
mentioned above that Manas, or Ahankâra, produces the Tanmdtras, which 
are the subtle elements of sound, touch, color or form, taste and smell. 
According to the Aryan philosophy, ákás'a, vyu, tejas, dpas, and prithvt, 
are respectively evolved from sound, touch, color, taste and smell. 


Thus it will be seen that from the highest principle to the lowest, the 


higher produces or manifests as the lower. 


The whole evolution of the Universe is given out in the following 


aphorisms :— 


0 
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(1) Thasmédtheva ethasmith dthmanah dkdsapambhuthh. (2) A’kasitth 
våyuh. (3) Viyoragnih. (4) A gnirépah. (5) Adbhyuh prithree. (6) 
Prithhivya oshadhayah. (7) Oshadhibhyonnam. (8) Annitth purushah.* 
This means that ákás'a is evolved from atmd, viyu (prdna, ov breath) 
from dkds'a, agni (fire) trom vayu, dpas from agni, prithri from (ipas, 
vegetables from prithvi, food from vegetables, purush (animals, men and 
devas) from food (converted into seed). 


From the above it will be seen that the Vibrations of ĉkás pass 
into colors and forms, through the intervening stage of váyu (vital 
vibrations). Våyu being the life principle, the lower principles can 
act or vibrate only by its activity. The tatvas referred to above have 
an esoteric signification, which, without much digression, cannot he 
fully dwelt on here. It is hinted at in the allegory of Subramanyam, 
or Shunmugam, the son of Siva. Shunmugam means six-faced, and 

' Subramanyam, the serpent or kundalini. The six faces are the six 
principles, or the six senses spoken of in occult philosophy, Siva or 
átmâ being the seventh, the former having evolved from the latter. 
The principle of Light referred to in the third tenet of philosophy men- 
tioned above, may be said to be the sixth sense. The vibrations or 
waves of light produce those of sound, color, form, taste and smell, 
those of touch being common to the lower three senses. It is these six 
Senses, or principles, that constitute the double triangle surrounded 
by the serpent. As all knowledge, experience and wisdom have to be 


obtained by the Ego through the channels of these six senses, they 
are symbolized by the serpent. 


It may be easily inferred from the above observations that the 
lower five senses having evolved from light, may be said to be inter- 
changeable, as has been seen in the case of clairvoyants reading from 

any part of their body, thus interchanging sight with touch. Tho 
who have developed the sixth sense, the synthesis of the lower five 
senses are Adepts, who are above the physical senses. ‘It may also be 


inferred that every object in nature is the production of the vibrations 
of light. 


se 


The intercorrelations and identity of the six senses may be proved 
by the fact of the Gndtha (Ego) cognising through Antakdrana (internal 
sense) the same vibration as sound through the Upadhi or vehicle, of the 
ear, a8 colour and form through the eye, as touch through the skin, as t 
through the tongue, and smell through the nose, the said five organs 
being only the concretions of their corresponding tatvas. Thus, while 
the idea of unity in diversity is seen, the identity of vibrations on all 
the planes of the tatwas, is also proved. It is observed that every vi- 
bration of light produces a sound and a form. A ray of light when analys- 
ed is of the seven colours of the rainbow. These colors are produced 
by the variety in the number of its vibrations. There js astral as well 

as physical light. So the vibrations on these planes must produce 
"a * Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XV, p. 64. 


aste 
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sounds. forms and colors on them, distinct or indistinct according to the 
intensity of the vibrations. All vibrations must have HORAE 2 
MANAS, which is the faculty or power of A'tmå, or abstract Ta 
As the manasie, astral, and physical planes ave see es z 
lower dependent upon the higher for manifestation, es i i oo a 
preceded by mental images, and the physical by norm the a ove, | ie bi 
the COMON field or ground of A'tmâ, the witness. The Ar j 

of the projection of forms on the three planes referred ’ on 1e n 
jects treated of in the Vedas, A'gamas and u whose a 
only in the possession of Adepts or Initiates. The above a S a 

classitied and systematized the correspondence between gine S, 2 po 
forms, symbols, figures, minerals, vegetables, animals, &c., an a l 
tween the cosmicand macrocosmic principles or powers. A studen initiatec 

into the secrets of the said correspondence would, by a proper manipula- 
tion of the forces inherent in the sounds, &c., be able to create, Peery 
destroy, obscure and reconstruct anything in nature. ne pee 
of pagodas and idols and the concentration of the ease o E 
them is also treated of in the said works. It is upon t ese arts § ; 
sciences that the ancient Aryans depended for the oo 0 

the eight AnimAdi Siddhis (powers) and all worldly ee ae 
to the selfishness and fondness for mere external forms o = Ps 
which characterize the Hindus of this age, not only the hay : 
mantra, tantra, and tantra rcferred to, cannot be gained anc soul 
1. but the mantras themselves are said to be under a curse in 
this iron age. No mantra can be efficacious till the curse Dupri ‘ 
is removed. Many people have become demoralized, have ruine i 

health and even been killed by dabbling in magic, in scene ne 
dangers arising from wrong vibration and of the exact ihe aes e 
referred to. The time is now come to study the whole science . ee 
before trying to apply its rules or principles to esti magic. ce 

object of the ‘Theosophical Society is to investigate such a scien g 


by them, 


other things. | 
Man oe a miniature of the universe, all the forces in the eae 
are latent in the former. It is these forces, or principles, that P ca 
vods, &c., in Hindu and other mythologies. The pub tong? j 
Da are his spiritual, psychic, mental and moral faculties. 1en . 
faculties tend downwards, they are said to be evil, and when paves 
good. The reflections of the former are made in the lower astral ight, 
and those of the latter in the higher. It is these reflections, - Hees 
that are considered in mythology as the forms of gods, &c. : ae sae 
forms may vary according to the mental and moral pecu gi 
nations or individuals, so that the same cosmic force, with its in ine hae - 
ing human power, may be pictured differently on the said lig 1 : : ence 
seems to be the variety in the forms of the same principles in ' en 
thologies of different nations. By the forms referred to above, | do no 
mean the astral doubles of men projected by them consciously or uncons- 
ciously. The astral forms of the lower manasare projected unconscious- 
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ly by mediums, sensitives and others. The higher forms belonging 
to the Higher Manas are projected by the will-power of Adepts. 
They may assume any form willed by the Adept. An Adept may 
appear astrally like another human being or an animal. Their will- 
powers are infinite, as said above by Ramalingam. The chief man 
powers, according to the Hindus, are of three classes, viz, Gnånas'akti 
(knowing power), Itchis'akti (will-power) and Kriyds'akti (phenomenal 
power of thought). The last is the “ mysterious power of thought 
which enables it to produce external, perceptible, and phenomenal results 
by its own inherent energy. The ancients held that any idea will 
manifest itself externaliy, if one’s attention is deeply concentrated 


upon it. Similarly an intense volition-will be followed by the desired 
result.”’ : 


asie 


<“ A Yogi generally performs his wonders by means of Itchds’akti 
' and Kriyds’akti.* ” 


The same idea is conveyed in the ordinary aphorism “ Yadrisi 
bhâvanâ yatra siddhirbhavati tadrisi,’” meaning that as you conceive 
of anything in the mind, so it will be accomplished. This axiom is 
applied by Vedantins to the manifestation of the universe from the 
cosmic mind, as well as to the transformations of human thoughts. 


The ancient magiciays and Yogis of India, who knew full well the oc- 
cult laws of the external manifestation of ideas and the accomplishment of 
- volitions by intense concentration, instructed their disciples in the same. 
The Vedas, A’gamas and Tantras, which embody the truths of occult 
sciences, are said to be the exoteric works intended to be as texts for the 
imparting of instruction by initiated Gurus who possess the key 
their interpretation. There are secret brotherhoods in the Cis- 
yan and Trans- Himalayan parts, who are 
a key. The works referred to are, however, useful in explaining the 
theory of occult laws for the knowledge of the uninitiated. According 
to the said works, there are particular Devatas to be invoked or project- 
ed for the accomplishment of particular ends and purposes, as already 
said. The procedure laid down in them is briefly as follows :— 
| (1.) Intense concentration upon the image of a Devata, symboliz 
the idea or desire at heart, so that it (the image) 
form and appear to the devotee. 
= (2.) The utterance of mantr 
corresponding to the Devata. 


for 
Himala- 
said to be in possession of such 


ing 
may take an astral 


ams and bijas (characters or letters) 


(3.) Concentration of attention 


upon the figure or yantram corres- 
ponding to the Devata. 


(4) Materializing the mental i mage by the five tatw 
agni, Apas, and prithvi respectively, 
incense, &c., lighting camphor or oil, o 


A A A 
as—ikas, vayu, 
by ringing bells, &ec., burning 
ffering water, vegetables or food, 


*“ Five years of Theosophy ” art., “The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac,” by T. 
Subba Row, p. 111. i 2 : 
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The efficacy of the power of the vibration of gue a eae 
to act as regulating and controlling forces of the universe 1s generally 
established by the following aphorism :— 

“ Dainidhinam jagat sarram ; mantra dhinanthn Caan ie 
tram Brahmanddhinam; Brahmano mama devaté. The universe 1s 7 a 
ject to devas; devas are controlled by mantrams ; ia pee age! 
Brahmans (magicians). Hence Brahmans are my Gods. = y a 
is to be nnderstood the forces of action in man and the universe. 

Thus I have, so far as lay iu my humble power, demonstrated se 
Hindu theory of vibration in nature as the producer of ae pa 
and forms. The main object of the article Was to show t oe Me j - 
involved in the article on “ Mrs. Watts Hughes’ Sound Pictu es” in the 
T'heosophist for September 1890, was not a new, but a ee 
Such being my purpose, I hope that my observations wi i i 
stood as intended to help anybody to project.forms or produce phe- 


7 ; a x » a » 1 
nomena which, if attempted without the instructions of a proper Gurr 


or guide, would be surely attended with great danger, both to 
a body. Considered theoretically, the article may help students o 
Vedântism and Occultism, and if so, I shall feel that my trouble is 


epaid. 
amply repai C. Korarya, F. T. S. 


SORCERY—MEDIÆVAL AND MODERN. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE BLAVATSKY LoDGE, LONDON. 


T is not that Sorcery is out of date, but that the “ weaver of magic and 
i spells” has fallen on good times, and having succeeded producing 
upon the mind ‘of the world the “subjective impression of his own 
integrity and respectability, has retired to commodious quarters on the 
Continent, from where his extensive practice may be conducted without 
attracting undue attention, and where he hopes at length to enjoy ae 
otinm cum dignitate, which is the reward of all discreet Pareo 
‘He has changed very much,’ say they who knew him in his early days 
and truly no one would take the sleek and well-fed Dr. Hypnos of see 
for the gaunt and dark-eyed youth who, not so many years ago, ond 
with the suspicious nondescript of the district for “a curious kind of fel- 
low, with books and all that,” who spent his time between his room, or 
garret we might call it, on the ‘ top-floor-back’ = a dingy house in a cer- 
tain by-street of the City, and a little apothecary’s shop round the oe 
His parentage, when enquired into, a thing that seldom happened, was 
hopelessly obscure, and all that the people could tell you on the subject 
was that his mother, a crooked and ugly old woman, was said to have 
“the Evil Eye”! She is dead now, or at least is believed to be, which is 
the same thing so far as the world is concerned; and those who have 
the honour to know the modern scion of the old Jewish family, are wise 
enough to know his one weak point, and to remain silent upon it. And 
the world, under his growing influence, is fast coming to the belief that 
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he had no mother at all, and the “ suggestion,” initiated by himself no 
doubt, that he is a self-made man, is gaining root-hold in its mind ! 

~ But despite this assertion of the divine or even human origin of 
what we must regard as the modern representative of the ancient Jewish 
Lacbash and Quashap (Enchantment and Sorcery), I think ita matter 
sufficiently interesting to enquire into its antecedents. 

To one who has but a passing knowledge of the growth and decline 
of ancient nations, it will be a matter of general comment that, with the 
development of their religious systems, a belief in the existence of spirits 

or ultra-human intelligences and powers, and of the possibility of man’s 
alliance with these, has shown itself, ending in the discrimination of 
these. powers into two classes, good and bad, and a system of Magic in- 
tended to secure the assistance of the one and to propitiate the other. 
This we find in a degenerate form even amongst the most savage of the 
earth’s-races. Let the idea once gain ground in the mind of man, that 
the affairs of life are subject to the interference of disembodied powers, 
and let these powers be made responsible for all the good and evil events | 
of daily experience, and it would seem that the result is universally the 
same, and only a matter of degree between the educated man and the 
Savage. Each and all require that the powers should be treated with by 
one who understands them, and has a knowledge of the Magic art! 
Nor need we make too fine a distinction when we come to regard the 
inevitable outgrowth of a professional priesthood, for this was its pri- 
mitive function among the barbarous tribes and demoralized nations of 
the past, and this is its only special office to-day. In countries where 
the: wisdom-religion of our divine ancestors has been replaced by a slav- 
ish worship of these powers of Nature and a morbid and ignorant Fetish- 
ism, these Priests are to be found ever ready to mediate between the 


` |, luckless or the sinful and the powers of restitution, with their exorcisms 


and bindings, their amulets, idols and spells. 


` ‘But with the distinction of these powers into the classes of good 
` and evil; we find also a division in the priesthood, and it is here that 
. the line must be drawn between the priest of Magic imbued with the 
beneficent spirit of service for his people in alliance with the higher 
influences of a spiritual nature, and the priest of Sorcery, who keeps 
man in ignorance or in fear for his own or tribal purposes, associating 
with the powers of darkness, subjecting them to his commands or enter- 
‘ing into service with them by a mutual consent. This distinction, 
which is, as often as not, a merely prejudiced one in the minds of the 
people, a fact which we need not drain history to confirm, has never- 
theless a basis in fact. Indeed it would seem that such difference had 
its origin far back in the night of time. Thus, in the Secret Doctrine, we 
read that “the first Atlantean races, born on the Lemurian Continent, 
separated from their earliest tribes, into the righteous and the unright- 
eous; into those who worshipped the one unseen Spirit of Nature, the 
ray of which man feels within himself—or the Pantheists, and those 
` who offered fanatical worship to the spirits of the Earth, the dark cos- 
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mic, anthropomorphic powers with whom they made Pa = a 
the state of matorial existence became more and more gross, a i 
race fell into sin, the conscious relationship of thg mortal and the g a 
man became weakened, and the Sacred Mysteries revealed es Hee 
Race by these celestial Teachers, degenerated into Sorcery. : ae hen 
were among the people of that age the priests and bia o o = 
Magic and Sorcery. But as subsequent races and y i eae 
developed a more orderly social state with systems : o ce 
recognized rulers, many of the priests of the dark pow a ere ‘a i 
mendicancy, retaining their influence only with the more pee x n 
ple; and with the dawn of a higher morality, such -o f e 
and nations from time to time, religions were estab : : | a o 
whom the spiritual sense was more awake, with t 1 a Ae — 
foundations of many very lofty and inspiring creeds as ong since bee 
laid among the descendants of that dark Atlantean race. 


Now, as J am chiefly concerned with Sorcery in its ao 
Modern aspects, I need but briefly state that the o j sae 
clearly indicate that the existence of those who were Ga orce: i > 
who subsequently gained admission to the fraternity, is a ane sally 

k ‘ledged fact. Beyond the specific records of their powers among 
the Hinds i ‘I ‘abians, Chaldeans and Hebrews, 
the Hindis, Babylonians, Syrians, Arabians, i saat 
we have the Scriptural comments of these nations upon t 1e r e 
measures to be employed against them for the or | : 
national integrity, as well as various Practices to be aa , or por- 
sonal defence,* and Lenormant in his “ Chaldean Magic S ; i 
at least 30,000 magical tablets for such uses were found a t ao 
Library of Assurbanipal in the Assyrian and ee Be - e a : 
also records of these practices among the Greenlanders, the eee z 
the Norwegians, and also among the Southsea Islanders,f and coming 


in his 
nearer home, we find no less a personage than King James I in 


bf ¢ 
Demonology, labouring, as he says, to prove two pay eae 
that such devilish arts have been, and ae The oe l, A ; i 
trial and severe punishment they ment, and, says : ee es 
conclusion, “ I pray God to purge this country of ead evi ri pra 
tices, for they were never so rife in these parts as they are now. 


The records of these “ devilish arts” have filled very many volumes, 

a large number of which date back to the Dark Ages, not few es 

so lately written as the present century, so that I must ma e se cs a 

tion from among them, merely for the purposes of illustration. l see 

were I to reproduce but one example of each oi the many | w p 

thods employed by these “ birds of the night” for their sinister ends, 
Taoabe if you would forgive me the reading. 


K ‘ S, 
x See Exod: XXII, 18; Levit : XIX 26 and 31; Dent: XVIII, 9—12 ; 2 Chrons 
XXXIII, 6; Galat: V, 19—21. 


Crantz ; History of Greenland. 
: Capit Lyon ; Private Journal, pp. 358—361. 
Ellis; Polyn. Res. Vol. II, pp. 227 et'seq. 
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Asa general type of the ceremonial methods in use amono 

> o eee ae Scenes” in M acheth, which Bee agence | the cases. At present, I will only call your attention to the fact that 
finger of a “bi thee various parte of particular creatures, including the 

i ji strangled babe.” It will be observed that the oftici: 
a ae consists of three witches, and the signal for the infernal a 
ony to commence is the thrice mewing of the brindled w 
“Spell” of John Gay, the Old English poet * the maid Hey o 

: 4 , Hobneli i 

i a spell, at the conclusion of which che oe 
thrice 4 a es mark the ground, and turn me 
koeie Se a s al dines The point of these citations is to show 
of names and cae ts — in re Se eno 

Sadie 5 Pi ir purely magical significance, a 
ea Tinta things. But these things Pa a 
Bom Gaal cna J ok good ór evil, but they gain all their powers 
imagination form ee o i the will giving life, and the 
these psychic po sees operno ; and in the case of the Sorcerer 
en powers may operate directly upon their object, or indir , 
y, by means of a medium. i Irect 


such effects are produced by means of the look and by breathing, for 1 
shall have occasion to speak of these more particularly in connection 
with magnetism when T come to consider the modern aspect of this 


subject. 


Of the indirect methods of operation hy means of material media, 
we have innumerable instances on record. The general class of passive 
agents employed in this process are chiefly taken from human and ani- 
mal bodies, blood being considered above all other things as the most 
powerful, particularly when taken from a body on the instant of 

slaughter. Eliphas Lévi cites a horrible instance of the Sorcery of 
Caterina de Medici, in which she employed the black art of a Jacobin 
priest to obtain an oracle concerning her son Charles 1 Xth of France, who 
was lying sick with an incurable disease, and from whose death she had 
good cause to fear great evil to her fortunes. The diabolical process 
resorted to for this purpose required the beheading of a child endowed 
with great beauty and possessed of perfect purity, The chaplain of the 
palace, who was party to the plot, had prepared the child ostensibly for 
his first communion. On an appointed day at the hour of midnight, the 
Queen and her confederates were assembled in the chamber of the sick 


King. “ Before the image of the demon, having under his feet a revers- 
fers, one black and one white. 


a Aah ta ART o aioa ie ae ooh hr 3 š 
. Aenea REIN >e ane en eee 


- eee ie methods we have binding by the look, and throw- 
a oe af fi of the breath, by suggestions, incantations 
ee Par , o cases, the magnetic power lying in ilie 
eT erer, being stirred up by means of the will and directed 
e image of the subject existing in the powerful imaginati 

the operator, is carried to it in the subtile emanations of fee a a 
in the breath, and by the law of sympathetic attraction is th ee 
ed to a conjunction with the vital principle of that San aes heed 
A as affected, producing in him an overpowering sense of eies a 
failing strength, which finally leaves him, only to give pl Aa 

insatiable and unholy desire, or some loathsome and fatal a 
is in fact a process of magnetic inoculation at a distance, The ae of l neran, 


Father Girard, Jesuit Pri 
E a a Toulon, who was tried before the i the mouth of this head toa secret question 
#1, tor the crime of using sorcerous arts upon one : aloud, and that had been confided to no one. Then a feeble voice, a 
strange voice, which had nothing of human character in it, made itself 


of his parishioners, Mlle. Catherin ie i . 
binding by means of the breath. tt a a a E. i i i i 's head.” * “Blood, ” SUP N As 
Pa became a a e tina T e state here that the oie in this poor little martyr S Lea . cane A A a s Klip i 
ae a E e E passion. She also Lévi, is the first incarnation of the universal fluid; 1t 1s the eer 
5 the Paion, E and, heater ee a, or blood-marks of | alized vital light. Its birth is the most marvellous of all N ature s mar- 
. October 12th, 1731. Of ee aaa i 5 gment was rendered vels; it lives only by perpetually transforming itself, A it is the Uni- 
dhe Giiked Therenoriol die tual i : ie Ki aie to send him tö versal Proteus... ..-Blood 18 the great arcanum of life. eed we then 
six other penitents of this priest the sare marks n oe Bae E | ee nee hen erate k o i l a 
same nature was the Sorcery of the Priest G a pe caspase eae nee ory ee soma es ae 
rel ase e A sass i idy, burned by order blood-evocation and other tormi of Sorcery a smd to be still common 
appears ideed fo lave E a o of the breath among the ae oe R of gine parts 
Den E E W prevalent power in the of Bulgaria an oldavia and the mountainous districts oO siatic 
s cited above are taken from | Turkey. Every one has heard of the art of the Vocodoos of Hayti, with 


among a large number 
ee ee RUNOT, ae doubt if the records in any sense cover their terrible forms of initiation and other bloody rites, and I need not 
add further to your mental torture by their recitation. A curious form 


ed cross, the sorcerer consecrated two wa 
The white was given to the child, whom they brought clothed as for 
rdered upon the very steps of the altar, im- 


baptism, and who was mu 
His head, separated from the trunk 


mediately after his communion. 
by a single blow, was placed, all palpitating, upon the great black 
wafer which covered the bottom of the paten, then placed upon the 
table where some mysterious lamps were burning. The exorcism then 


and the demon was charged to pronounce an oracle, and reply by 
that the King dared not speak 


cenen ELLE ST Te eT -~ ie 
- -— a 


an * Superstitions, &c., John Grant, p. 175. 

ae | t Cited “ Isis Unveiled,” Vol. II., p 634. F Bodin ; La Démonom 

7 , | * Bodin ; La Démonomanie, on traité des Sorciers. 1587, Paris. - - 
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of the blood-sacrifice, mild enough to suffer citation in this place, is 
prevalent among the Mussulman and Christian women of Bulgaria. 
On the eve of Ascension Day, a feast is held by the tombs of the dead, 
tapers are lighted, the tombs are drenched with wine, and pots of in- 
cense placed upon tripods. The feast ended, one of the party approach- 
es the tomb and calls the dead by name. After fervent prayers, re- 
peated face downwards upon the grave-mound, some drops of blood are 
drawn from near the left breast and allowed to trickle upon the tomb. 
By means of the medium thus afforded, the departed soul presently 
assumes a visible form, and gives instructions to the person who has 
evoked it. This forcibly reminds one of that pretty story in Olive 
Schreiner’s “ Dreams,” called “In a far-off land’ — 
© There in a dark and lonely wood, 
Whose thickset trees did entertwine, 
An ancient moss-grown altar stood; 
Where kneeling, one might gain, t’ was said, 
His greatest wish, if he would shed 
< From wounded breast the life-blood red. 
So that it fell upon the shrine! 
The Obeah practices of the Negroes of the West Indian Colonies, 
_ against which such severe laws were enacted, have been frequently 
. mentioned in works upon the subject of Sorcery. The Obeah is held to 
be a potent and irresistible spell, sapping the vital energies, inflicting 
indescribable tortures and strong sensations, filling the mind with 
nameless terrors, withering and paralyzing body and soul. Mr. Long, 
“who made a report of the Obeah practices in Jamaica to the Lords of 
. the Committee of Privy Council, gives the following description of the 
contents of the house of an Obeah woman, and it may be remarked that 
the Obi rites are performed as much by women as by men. 
The whole inside of the roof (which was of thatch) and every 
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with the person to be affected, and being acted npon by the magnetic 
power of the Sorcerer, the effect is produced in the mind and body of 
the distant person. The process is illustrated in the magnetic attrac- 
$ : ew Per red from one ar > such as a a Mage - 
tion of bodies removed fro another, such as that of a magnet upon 
the needle, and although the line of connection cannot be seen by us, it 
nevertheless exists. It is thus only required that the imagination of 
| yower > '} met a li f connection 
the operator should be powerful enough to construct a line o : E 
je sympathe ‘action 18 a 
between the agent and the subject, and sympathetic attrac S 
once instituted, when, the agent being acted upon by the will of the 
. e Ne F + i 
Sorcerer, it reacts upon the passive subject. Since one of the two must 
i ; è e 
answer to the attraction set up in obedience to the powerful will persu- 
€ t ; JN ; . 
ading, the inanimate agent, not being of the nature to be affected 
‘ i m a y e; e e . 
i i ISpOs al ide r netim, reacts 
in the manner disposed, and being identified with the y pien 
upon the latter, or, as it were, transmits the magnetic and death-dealing 
p s : l ə» d» » 
impress of the poisoned and hateful will of the Sorcerer. 
“ Yes, it is hate—that shapeless fiendly thing 
Of many names, all evil, some divine— Ton 
Whose self-contempt arms with a mortal sting. 


Sometimes it was the custom to make images of wax representing 
the victim, and to suspend them by threads of red cotton, which were one 
by one cut away with imprecations and curses, while the figure was ees 
with pins dipped in filth of various kind, and sometimes in poison. 
Allan Ramsay, a poet, who wrote in the 17th century, describes this 
process in the following words :— 


At midnight hours o’er the kirkyard she raves, 
And howks unchristen'd weaus out of their graves ; 
Boils up their livers in a warlock’s pow; 

Rins withershins about the hemlock low; 

And seven times does her prayers backward say, 
ill Ploteock comes with lumps of lapland clay, 
Mixt with the venom of black taids and snakes: 


crevice of the walls were stuck with the implements of her trade, con- | 
sisting of rags, feathers, bones. of cats, and a thousand other articles. 5 
Examining further, a large earthen pot or jar, closely covered, contained 
a prodigious quantity of round balls of earth or clay, of various dimen- 
sions, large and small, whitened on the outside, and variously compound- 
ed, some with hair and rags, or feathers of all sorts, and strongly bound 
_ with twine ; others blended with the upper section of the skulls of cats, 
or set round with cat’s teeth and claws, or with human or dogs’ teeth, 
and some glass beads of different colors. There were also a great many 
egg-shells filled with a viscous or gummy substance, the qualities of . T 
which. were neglected to be examined; and many little bags, filled 
‘with a variety of articles, the particulars of which cannot, at this 
distance of time, be recollected.” Of the same nature as the Obi are tho 
“ Greegrees” of the Mandingo-men of Africa. 


Of this, unsonsy pictures aft she makes 
Of any one she hates,—and gars expire 
With slow and racking pains afore a fire, 
Stuek fw of pins; the devilish pictures melt; 
The pain by fowk they represent is felt! 
W. R. Orb. 


(To be continued.) 


TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 
E Times (weekly Edition) of 17th February 1893 publishes an 
account of the geographical researches of Dr. Baumann among 


ee 


the sources of the Nile. It is said that— l 
“The report of Dr. Baumann’s latest geographical Bae of the 
Kagerariverand the country lying between that stream and ue ke ay 
yika affords an interesting and important contribution to the history of the 
sources of the Nile and a singular confirmation of the ancient myths concern- 
ing the Mountains of the Moon. 7 l ; 
On September 5 last, Dr. Baumann’s expedition, after having crosse 
Stanley’s route a week previously, reached the Kagera river, and was receiv- 


_ In these cases, we see that the agents used by the Sorcerers for the 
purpose of conveying the fatal influence to a victim are of various kinds, 
and from the reports we have of the methods employed, it would seem 
- . that in some way they are identified in the imagination of the operator 
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ed by the natives of Urundi with such demonstrations of joy and respect 
that he instituted inquiries as to the cause of their enthusiasm. He learnt 
that Urundi, from Ujiji to Ruanda, had been for ages ruled by Kings who 
were supposed tobe lineal descendants of the moon, and that the natives 
believed him to be the last King, who had died a generation before and who 
had now come back to them from the moon. 

On September 11, the expedition crossed the Akenyaru, which is not, as 
supposed, a lake, but a river, though the name ‘ Nyanza’ is often applied 
* toit. Dr. Baumann also discovered that the so-called Lake Mworengo is 
in reality a river which tlows into the Akenyaru, and came to the conclusion 
that there was no extensive sheet of water in Ruanda or North Urundi. On 
September 19, Dr. Baumann arrived at the source of the Kagera, which 
rises at the foot of the precipitous and wooded hills which form the water- 
shed between the basins of the Rufizi and the Kagera. This mountain 
chain is known to the natives by the name of the ‘Mountains of the Moon,’ 
and is held in peculiar reverence by them. Here Dr. Baumann maintains 
` the real source of the Nile to be, for, if ‘it be acknowledged that the Kagera 
is the chief feeder of the Victoria Nyanza, it follows that the headwaters 
of the Nile can be none other than those of the Kagera itself in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon in Urundi, within the boundaries of German East 
Africa.’ 


To Theosophists these statements are of peculiar interest. The 
belief that the Kings of Urundi were “descended from the Moon,” 
strongly suggests the astral prototype, the “Lunar Pitri” of embodied 
man. The ancient idea of souls being born from Seléné (the moon), 
no doubt has a common origin with the foregoing legend. Be that as it 
may, the subject gains interest when it is shown that the Mountains of 
_ the Moon, and the origin of the Nile therein, were well known to the 
- famous occultist, P. Athanasius Kircher. 


In a work by Gioseffa Petrucci Romano,* entitled “A Braye De- 
fence of the Kircherian Studies,” published at Amsterdam in 1677, the 
sources of the Nile are dealt with and their discovery attributed to 
Padre Pais. It is said (Prodonw Apologetico, p. 108) :—-- 


“Many have desired to see the sources of the Nile ; but that privi- 
lege, however, was not permitted to any during the centuries within re- 
. cord, neither to Cyrus King of Persia, Cambyses, Alexander the Great, 
nor Julius Cesar, but veritably to Father Pais of the venerable Society of 
Jesus, in the year 1618. He, together with the King of Ethiopia, in 
company with many persons, journeyed to the first sources of the Nile 
and were eye-witnesses of the prodigious grandeur of Nature......Father 
Pais nobly depicts in Portuguese that which came under his notice; and 
to the author of T'he Subterranean World, + we have recourse in order to 
satisfy our curiosity, translating the description into Latin. Thus in 
Lib. II, Cap. 10 of the above work we read t :— 

. * Pupil of Athanasius Kircher. 
+ Athanasius Kircher. 


t The following is a free rendering of the by no means classical Latin Transla- 
tion referred to. 


a re re es une 
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‘Since I have dealt with the fertility of the lands under the dominion of 
the Presbyter John, I think it will be worth while to give-some particulars of 
the principal rivers, the lakes and subjects of his kingdom. And in the first 
place is the mighty Nile, the most renowned river in the whole world, which 
was held in the greatest admiration by both ancient and modern doctors 
and learned authors, and mention of which is made in Scripture (Gen. IL.) 
It is called Gebon,* one of the four rivers watering Paradise. It is styled 
to this day by the thiopians—Abavi: and has its origin in the kingdom of 
Goyam, in a certain district called Sabalá, whose inhabitants are called 
Agous and are Christians. But since these people are imbued with various 
superstitions, they differ but little from the Pagan neighbouring races. 
The source of the Nile, however, is situate in the Western part of the 
Kingdom of Goyam, on an elevated valley, which may be likened to an 
enormous plain surrounded on all sides with a girdle of hills, On the 21st 
of April, 1618, when in this district with the General and his army, I ascend- 
ed the place and carefully examined everything; when I found there, in 
the first place, two circular-shapéd pools, each of which ‘was about four 
spans f in diameter, and with intense delight I saw what neither Cyrus of 
Persia, Cambyses, Alexander the Great, or the famous Cæsar were able to 
reach. The water of the source is crystal clear, pure, and grateful to the 
taste : yet it must be noted that these two pools have no exit on the summit 
of the mountain, but at its base; we tested also the depth of the pools and 
let down into the first a pole which seemed to touch, at a depth of eleven 
spans, the roots of some of the neighbouring trees which had twisted around 
one another. 

The second pool lies about a stone's throw from the first, in an easterly 
direction: we explored its depth, but with a pole of twelve spans could find 
no bottom. Having tied two poles together, making a length of twenty 
spans, we tried again, but could find no bottom. The inhabitants say that 
the whole mountain is full of water and they give as evidence the fact that 
the whole plain round the source trembles and, as it were, bubbles, and there 
are also evident traces of the hidden water. For the same reason, the water 
docs not return to the source but rushes with headlong speed to the foot of 
the mountain. The inhabitants also say that in the year when the Gencral 
himself was there with his army, the ground shook but little, on account of 
the drought, but in other years it shook and seethed { to such an extent, that 
no one could approach without danger. About a league below the summit 
of this mountain, and ina westerly direction, live a people, who are called the 
Guix. There is in this place a village of them, whose inhabitants sacrifice many 
cows. They come to the pool on a certain day of the year, with the sacrificer, 
whom they regard as a priest, and who sacrifices there beside the fountain 
a cow ; the head of the cow is cast into the depths of the pool. 


Moreover, the plateau of the source of the Nile is exceedin gly difficult of as- 
cent, except on the northern side where it is easily scaled. About a league be- 
low the mountain, in a certain deep valley, another stream arises from the bow- 
els of the earth, which joins itself with the Nile a little further on, whence it is 
believed that it has the same source as tlie Nile, and that borne beneath the 
earth by secret channels, it emerges for the first time at this place. But this 


* The Bible has Gihon. 
t A span is equal to about three-fourths of a foot. 
t Bullire. 
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stream which bursts out below the mountain, flowing for a short space east- 
ward, tends toward Bombarda; then, with a sudden divergence, it makes 
its way towards the north and, after the fourth league, a new river appears, 


bubbling up from the rocks and stones. A little further on this is joined by — 


other rivers, and then by others, which, in their turn, are joined by others, 
and thus the Nile grows apace. But after the space of aday’s journey 
it (the Nile) joins a mighty river called Iamé, which then bends towards 
the west, to the extent of about thirty-five leagues from its first source. It 
afterwards changes its direction, and again verges eastward and by creep- 
ing into a large lake (this is situate in a Province which is called Bed, and 
is partly at the foot of the kingdom of Goyam and partly at that of the 
Lambia kingdom), penetrates it in such a way that the waters of the Nile 
show a marked difference from those of the lake. The entire river, un- 
mixed with the marshy waters (of the lake), holds its own course, and by- 
and-bye it issues flowing and swirling towards the south, to water a land 
called Alata, distant about five leagues from the opening of the lake, where 
it is precipitated in fourteen branches over lofty rocks with an immense 
_ roar and foaming of water....After it has irrigated farand wide Begamidrus, 
Goyam and other intermediate kingdoms, Amhara, Olaca, Xaoâ, Damot, it 
again revisits the kingdom of Goyam and irrigates the territories of Bigan 
. and Gumancana. Then it re-twists its course towards Tayolo and Om- 
` barea, a kingdom which Eraz Selacristus, brother of the Emperor, subjected 
in the year 1613 with a large army ; and inasmuch as it was an unknown 
kingdom and by reason of its vastness, he called it Ayzola, that is, the 
New World. Thence, winding from the East, northward through innumerable 
other regions and over vast cataracts, it glides into Egypt, and then pours 
itself into the Mediterranean Sea.’ 


_ And here we may be permitted to present the map described by 
P. Athanasius Kircher in the passage quoted above from his Subterra- 
nean World, in which he gives the account of the aforesaid Father (Pais), 
and also to depict the immense waters that exist under the Mountains 
of tlie Moon in Ethiopia.” | 

The Prodomo Apologetico contains the map of Africa, south of the 
Congo and Jake Nyanza. The latter is named Zaire and Zembra being 
divided into two parts by an island or extensive marshland. Into the 
Zembra or Southern Lake, the Nile flows from “ Lake Bed” (Tanganyika), 
and to the East of this lake the “ Mountains of the Moon” are indicated, 
extending to the south-west and terminating to the south of L. Bed. 
Upon one of these Mountains to the south of L. Bed, the Nile is shown 
to take its origin in two pools, thence flowing northwards until it 
reaches the south-west limb of the lake. 

The particular Mountain whence the Nile take its rise, is shown in 
section, and the enormous lake beneath, with what appear to be inflow- 
ing cascades, is very neatly depicted. 

‘With this before them, archxologists may deem it worth their while 
to consult this “ writer of fables,” upon the situation and contents of 
marvellous crypts described by him as existing beneath the pyramids 
of Egypt. S. V. Epes. 


, — 
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S'RI SANKARA'CHA'RYA’S SWA'TMA'NIRU PANAM. 
(Continued from page 407.) 

51, In the Vedas the doctrine of Unity is true; and that of Duality 
is not so, but a mere predication or hypothesis. For, the notion of 
duality is like the notion of silver in the mother o’pearl, and that of 
water in the mirage. 

52. The real Unity cannot be predicated in the sham Duality. For, 
it is only possible to predicate nothing in something, or falsehood in 
truth, and not vice versd. 

53. Ifit be said that both Unity and Duality, and Truth and 
Untruth can be predicated. This is not possible, for there is nothing else 
beyond these sets of things in which they can be predicated. And there 
can be no predication in nothing. Therefore the doctrine of Unity is to 
be accepted as true. 

54, Unity is nota thing to be proved by the visible universe. It 
requires to be proved by the Vedas alone. It is not so with Duali ty. 
It is quite visible throughout the universe. It need not be proved. 

55. The doctrine of Unity is the fountain of happiness. And the 
doctrine of Duality is the nursery of insufferable sorrows. The Sruti 
speaks of that thing which is the source of happiness. 

56. Regarding that thing spoken of by the Vedas as the blissful 
unity (Brahm), some (7. e., the Dwaitees = the school of the doctrine of 
Duality) say that that unity (Brahm) naturally possesses the qualities of 
Jiva, 

o7. If the qualities of Jíra naturally existed in A’tmd, then, as 
heat in fire, those qualities of Jiva also should have an eternal existence, 
(i. e., must co-exist with A’tmd). 

58. (In answer to this objection) some argue that just as the 
alchemist’s flnid by its contact turns iron into gold, so also Jira, by dint 
of practice, attains A’tid-hood. 

99. The argument that that becomes this—that Jiva becomes A’tmit, 
or iron becomes gold—does not hold good ; for it is plain that when the 
virtue of the said fluid in iron vanishes, the counterfeit gold gradually 
turns into its original nature of iron. 

60. So also itis with Jíra which is characterised by countless 
kinds of joys and sorrows. By the virtue of practice, the nature of Jira 
seems to have disappeared; but, for all that, that nature is never 
destroyed. 

61. Therefore if Jira be such Jíra by his nature, he must always 
he Jíra alone; and if he be (Jira only by U"padhi and) by nature Para- 
mátmá, he is Param itm (only in the absence of the U'pddhi). There is 
no inconsistency in this statement. 

62. If Jíra, by virtue of practice in it (ù. e., Jira), be compared 
to another thing, it is believed by all (the learned) that that comparison 
dies away in course of time (as the virtue of practice dwindles gradually,) 
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63. Therefore one should, by personal knowledge, forsake the per- 
sonal, ignorant and fascinating Sansára and should remain contented : 
and there is nothing beyond oneself. 


64. Al the Vedas, in accordance with all the Smritis, teach Unity 
which represents Paramátmá (Brahm) known as Satya (i. e., Truth) 
Gnyána, (i. e., Wisdom), A’nanda, (i. e., Bliss). 

65. There are other forcible passages (from Sutrakdras—makers 
of Sutras—such as Vyasa, whose Brahmasutras elucidate the nature of 
Brahm—-the subject-matter of the Vedas) in support of the several 
Vedic verses teaching the oneness or Unity (of Brahn). 


66. How does the undifferentiated Gnydnam, whose sun-like rising 
dispels the darkness of agency, &c., arise with the aid of such sublime 
sentences as “ That thou art”? ` 


67. (The Mimamsakas, i. e., Ritualists or Karmists, say that) ritual 
knowledge or the knowledge pertaining to the observance of rites and 
ceremonies is a guide to Karma, i.e., observances), But how ean Karma 
be a guide to non-ritual knowledge ? 


68. There are two divisions—viz., Gnydna, i.e, Wisdom or know- 
ledge and Karma, i. e., actions or the observances of rites and cere- 


monies— according to their respective functions. Such being the case, 
how can one be a guide or help to the other ? 


69. Knowledge does not become action or Karma; nor Karma, 
knowledge. Then, unlike the sun (or day) and night, or light and 
darkness, how can both co-exist in the same place ? 


70. Like the sun, who independently dispels the huge mass of 
darkness, knowledge needs no extraneous help to eradicate delusive 
ignorance. l 

' 71. This knowledge alone is pure and unmixed. Paranåtmá be- 
comes the witness of the universe. Such existing, knowing and enjoy- 
ing and witnessing Paramdimd, will not be fettered by the qualities and 
functions (born of Avidyé or ignorance). _ 

72. Whatever relationship exists between the fancied serpent, &c., 
and their basic ropes, &c., the same relationship exists also between the 
visible universe and A’tmé. Even the S’rutis aver the fact that A'tmá 
is always intact and unaffected. 


73. In whomsoever agency and action are seen, he will not be 
recognised as Brahm. But in whomever they are not quite apparent, 
he will be looked upon (as Brahm). 


74. Some say that all these (qualities and functions, such as) 
. agency, &c., are the creatures of Mdyd (i.e., delusion). But to say so 18 
delusive, and that there is nothing whatever which is not Brahm. 

75. Just as the large and small vessels (Karaka, Sans.=Kamandalu, 
or asmall vessel which the ascetics carry with them as a badge of their 
| asceticism) are known only as earth by knowing their material cause 
the earth, so_also this world is known by knowing Brahm. 
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76. That Brahm is the holy embodiment of Chit (i e., knowledge), 
is free (from duality), and is the one cause (t. e, primary cause). There- 
fore, being connected with Máyá, and being formed of Sat (7. e., exist- 
ence or Truth), he is all these things (i. e., he is the whole universe). 

77. While everybody knows that the procreative energy lies in a 
potential state in the seed, a thing devoid of force or energy cannot, as 
some assert, be a cause. 

78. He who says that a powerless thing can be a cause, may 
just as well have work done by the son of a childless woman, and may 
quench his thirst by drinking the water of the mirage. 

79. Whatever evidence goes to disprove on the authority of 
Sdstras the fact that a powerless thing can be a cause, that very reason 
(or evidence) also proves that that Trath or Tatvam, which is full of 
Sat (or force or energy), is the cause. 

80. This sublime Truth shines or appears in the form of the 
world, of the Guru and the Disciple, and of Brahma, §'e. 

81. The perception of this world asa reality, or Truth, creates 
a bond or Sansára tothe ignorant or untrained minds. Therefore the 
Upanishads denounce the whole world as unreal. 

82. This Upanishad frequently teaches good persons, whose minds 
are ripe and purified with the good deeds of former births, that this 
whole world is only Brahm. 

83. Just as those that are ignorant of the nature of gold look 
upon the golden ornaments only as ornaments, so also those that are 
ignorant of the true nature of the world look upon the world as such, 
(and not as Brahm—its true nature.) 

84. Brahm is ever present and visible to him, who identifies his 
self with Brahm; and this presence of Brahm cannot be acquired by 
unenquiring and uninvestigating ignorant persons. 

85. The terms “I” and “this” are frequently used by every- 
body. Bunt the term “ I” refers to Pratyagdtmd, and the term “this” 
exoterically refers to the body composed of senses, &e. 

86. Looking upon the body, senses, &c., as self, is a huge mistake. 
This mistake is the delusive knowledge. That this delusive knowledge 
is a mere postulation and not a reality, say (the Vedic commentaries), 

87. Therefore, it is but proper to say that the all-witnessing 
Paramátmá himself is Ahankdra, (/.e., one implied in the term “I.”) 
This powerless Ahankara, with the touch of Brahm, gains strength and 
himself becomes A'tmá. 

88, The essential meaning of that holy something well-known as 
Tin all bodies is Brahm. 

89. Just asthe terms cow, §'c., connote the common attributes 
of a class as well as the special attributes of one familiar individual, so 
also the term I connotes both the common entity Paramatma and by 
delusion a particular individual, 


7 
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-90. Just as an iron ball a. sumes, by its contact with fire, the qua- 
lities of burning, &c., so also the notions of agency, &c., assume, by their 
contact with Chetana (i. e, Power = Brahm), the appellation of “J,” 
and thus shine. | 


91, After knowing the meaning of the term “I” to be the pure 
and incomparable Unity, which is beyond and behind the visible body, 
senses, &c., nothing can be conceived or predicated beyond such Unity. 


| 92. ‘Just as the same kind of pleasure or pain is experienced differ- 

ently according to the local differences of limbs, so also the one kind of 
Sanséra, owing to the local peculiarities, is experienced differently by 
different persons. Thisis a wonder. 

93. In connection with the world, it is not worth while to ask these 
questions :—“ What is this (world) ?” “What is its form?” “How 
was it created ?” and “ What is its cause ?” Butthe wise should think 
that this world is a sheer delusion. 


94, Just as the idea of the wood is dormant in the conception of a 
wooden elephant, and conversely the idea of an elephant is dormant in 
the conception of the wood ; so also in the conception of the world the 
idea of Paramátmá lies dormant, and conversely in the conception of 
Paramátmá the idea of the world lies dormant. 


95. Puramdtmd depicts the picture of the universe on the grand 
canvas (i. e., A’tmé). He himself looking at this picture rejoices. 

96. The settled belief of the learned is that nothing else exists any- 
where than Brahm who is Ohinmdtra, (i. e., Gnydnam or knowledge in re), 
deathless, non-dual, blissful, and generally known only by experience. 


97. The terms “ Vidyá” and “Avidyé”, which are the Vedic techni- 
calities, exist only for the sake of discussion or argument When viewed 
intelligently, they do not really exist. Tatvam or Truth is Brahm. 
There is nothing else than Brahm. 


98. If you suppose that something exists other than Brahm, then 
that something also is Brahm inasmuch as it exists, for existence is the 
characteristic of Brahm. It isa logical fallacy that existence in its 
absence is nothing. But the Nihilists say that the existence of nothing 
as such is true. 

B. P. Narasmian, F.T.S. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DOUBLEDAY, F. T. S. 


TE have lost one of the oldest and most estimable among American 
W Theosophists in Maj.-Gen. Abner Doubleday, U. S. A., who died 
at Mendham, N. J., January 26, 1893, in his seventy-fifth year. Of an 
old and patriotic family, he entered the Army in 1842, and gained 
honorable renown by his services in the Mexican and Seminole Wars, 
and throughout that of the Rebellion—1861-65—retiring in 1873 with the 
rank of Brevet Major-General. My acquaintance with him dates from 
1863, when he was President of a famous military tribunal, known as the 
Doubleday Court Martial, organized by the Secretary of War to dis- 
pose of offences, criminal principally, committed by contractors against 
the Government. As Special Commissioner of the War Department 
then, I was ordered by the Secretary of War to work with the Double- 
day Court Martial in the prosecutions made necessary by my official 
inspections of the Quarter-Master and Commissariat Departments. My 
cases kept the Court fully occupied for about two years, if my memory 
serves, and General Doubleday and I became pleasantly acquainted. We 
were brought together ten years later by our mutual interest in H. P. B.’s 
work. I introduced him to her, he became a frequent visitor of hers, 
joined the T. S., and when the Founders left New York for India, was 
appointed by me toactin my place as President. While we were in 
America, his residence ina country town prevented his attendance at 
our Society meetings ; but his sympathy was always active, and his ap- 
preciation of H. P. B. and her work of the highest. He was a true 
gentleman in every sense of the word, and his adhesion to our cause 
lent it dignity and strength. 


When, at Bombay, we reorganized the Society on its present cosmo- 
politan basis, General Doubleday was officially offered a Vice-President- 
ship, which he accepted “ with gratitude” as “ an honor” (Letter of 
his to the Corresponding Secretary, dated Mendham, June 10, 1880.) 
Inthe same letter he adds an unofficial paragraph, in which he says to 
H. P. B. “I shall ever be grateful to you personally for the information 
you have given me on so many vital points, and trust you will continue 
to assist me and aid in my future development.” Mr. Judge accom- 
panies his. biographical notice in the March Path with an excellent 
photo-engraving of General Doubleday as he appeared in 1863, when 
we first met each other inthe Army, and when H. P. B. was at Tiflis 
dreaming of Tibet. 


H. S. O. 
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EDUCATION IN CEYLON. 
READ with interest the editorial that appeared in the January (1893) 
issue of the ‘Madras Journal of Education’ under the heading 
“ Education in Burmah and Ceylon.” That portion of it which deals 


with the factious spirit alleged to be existing in Ceylon calls for a few 
remarks. 


“ Ceylon, too, like India, and unlike Burmah, 
“* opposition’ or ‘adventure’ schools, 
“which exists in India. The Mission 
“ the cause of education, both in Indi 
“so. But now that the people c 
“of education, they are desirous 
“ Missionaries.” 


is suffering much from 
and the cause is mainly the same 
aries have worked Jong and hard in 
a and Ceylon, in Ceylon conspicuously 
an appreciate gratuitously the advantages 
of taking the work out of the hands of the 


The Editor gives an impartial view of the existin 

. ces under which faction springs. But we have no reason to use the 
word ‘faction’ to denote a state of things, really calculated to bring 
about progress. We have not forgotten what Dr. Duncan, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Madras, said recently on the oceasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of the Pachaiyappa’s College with reference to the future 
prospects of Missionary education. He appealed to the enlightened 
Hindu Community to be prepared at any moment to undertake the 
responsibility of secular education—a work which has hitherto been 
done by the Missionaries, but in which, he fears, it will not be possible 
for them wholly to engage themselves hereafter in India, on account of 
the greater attention they have to pay to Africa and other parts. 
have sufficiently educated the Hindus and the Sinh 
latter are competent to discharge efticient] 
intellectual training to their rising gener 


g state of circumstan- 


They 
alese, so that these 
y their own duty of imparting 
ation. 

But Mr. Cull, the Director of Public In 


struction in Ceylon, argues 
the subject in the following manner :— 


“ Given the element of permanence to the new schools, the riv 
“be wholesome and inducive of progress in education, though it may involve 
“for the time serious loss to the older school, and the disorganisation of 
“school discipline in the locality. But when the opposition is on the whole 
‘‘factious and there is no prospect of permanence, it becomes a grave ques- 
“tion as to how far Government is justified in holding out encouragement to 
“such new schools, even with the fulfilment of Code conditions. The 
“difficulty of course is not individual to the island.” 
In connection with this, the Editor 
Director, will find 
of imitation, viz., 


alry should 


suggests that “ Mr. Cull, the 
the remedy adopted in the Madras Presidency worthy 
to strictly enforce rules for recognition.” 

But does the Director rest satisfied with simply enforcing the rules 
of recognition ? When a new school started under very favourable aus- 
pices has satisfied the requirements, it is but just and fair that jt 
should be recognised by the Educational Department for the purposes of 
grants-in-aid, irrespective of the existence of a mission school in the 
locality. But to refuse recognition shows there must be some ulterior 


` 
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He excuses himself by 


: ‘rector in so domg. Í an 
object on the part of the Directe See eee and ee 


ition is he whol 
‘when the opposition is on t 


saying that es a grave question as to how far 


no prospect of permanence, it eee oe ane eee 
Government is justified 1n ree ee conditions.” This is simply 
schools even with the fulfilment of NE on very easy for Managers 
ee aa they have, in majority of in- 
especially in localities where 
e not provided with a decent 
aratus, library and last, 


twisting the matter. D 
to secure recognition for their schools, 
ees 
stances, to lay out thousands of a 
D ce 3 ° gp 
ee wh S VU 
recoenised schools exist. lf schoo. í a 
7 ficient supply of furniture and app Sale 
Doge an efficient teaching staff, they are er 
yot K ig 11S proper 1 
, ‘tion. No sane man will risk bis prop a 
gible for recog" oainst considerable odds, if he has not th 
ù p ACALDS con -© : l ii i The 
. TÜ AT school eos , R ' recogenl 1on. 
Da d will to maintain it after securmg its 5 
means an 


ohn 
hool simply on the strength of his opimior 

e ; 10 « e ; 

refuse recognition toa se permanence, it is tantamount 


: : kee u its : 
that it will not continue to p up kes ; he can ruin a school 


; at heli 

3 > Ca do anything tha à 19, reri- 

; ee ak so. In Madras and other parts of Indie, Govern 
if he only will i 


‘sector saying ‘you can go only so 
pee Jee ae OO ce ae ie cannot go j T 
far and no i E to aschool which has satisfied ne se es: 
length of u e Editor of the ‘ Madras J ournal of ie 10) 
nee ee re check the view taken by the Director of Ceylon. 
Cvic à 


tai 
ophist may have known that the Di 


building 
though not the least 


) Theos eee ne 
All readers of ie ar the Government of Ceylon, introduced 
onjunc 


-Mi use,” with a view to put down 
a rule known pi us Regen at them to the statements see 
ee ol tt in his Opening Address on the occasion m E 
by Colonel H. H p of the Theosophical Society held at = ya 
E a also to the Annual Report a o iSo. 
iby December A i n. and General Manager of the D as = 
Delegate from Schools in Ceylon, both published in the a ee 
ee aie for January 1893. Let the Colonel speak for hi 
to the Lheo 


self :— 


rector has, 1n c 


‘cks hitherto played upon the natives of 
“ One of the scanner ae ae ae Mite Clause’ in re 
i E Bae It prohibits the a of Rea i 
Ts 2S uca € : within g ri 
: towards a Lenore are eee Saas ihe missionary soc on À 
“mile of any DRA q i all the most desirable school sites hi 
-empted ee eae find themselves blocked by this clever p 
mon : educate their children under their own re ee 
ara ane at and the Buddhist Defence Sana help 
“auspices. Mr. ee $ matter, and I shall sce that they n aa ad 
“ begun = peek i nd break up this conspiracy, in Parliam 
“they nee 


“6 outside. it.” 


‘having pre 
« island, the v 
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shed in the April number of 
not very encouraging. Mr. Sinhala Putra, who 
writes the letter, says that the “ Clause” as it stands, needs much amend- 


ment ; and local legislature and memorials to his Excellency the Gover- 
nor have not had the desired effect, 


However, it is encouraging to know what the 
Education’ (name taken by the ‘Madras Journal of Education’ from 
February 1893) says on page 77 of the February number, in acknow- 
ledging receipt of a letter that I'addressed to the Editor 

last, in connection with the subject of Education in C 
“ We have received a letter referrin g to our remarks upon ‘ Education 
“in Ceylon’ in the Journal for J anuary, from a gentleman who, as a Member 
“ uf the Theosophical Society, takes a deep interest in the subject 
ee ey een We have no ob 
_“ pointing out that the real hardship se 
“ the ‘Quarter Mile Clause.’ 
“to a school started within 
“efficient school. 


‘Indian Journal of 


, an January 
eylon. 


jection to supplement our article by 
ems to be created by what is called 
By this clause, recognition and aid is refused 
a quarter of a mile of an old-established and 
There is no doubt that in populous urban loc 
“ the missionaries have pre-empted the best and most centr 
“ condition may act so as to give them a monopoly of education. We have 

“ had the advantage of an explanation from Col. H. 8. Olcott, and we must 

“ believe that in some cases the new Buddhist schools are placed at a serious 

“ disadvantage. We understand, however, that the matter is sub judicio of 
“ the Secretary of State for Colonies; and Lord Ripon may be trusted to 
_“ give an equitable and reasonable decision.” 
Considering that Mr. Adam, m. A., 


College, Madras, is the Editor of this Journal, which has a wide cir- 


culation in India and England, I believe his words may be calculated 
to produce some effect in the right direction. 


alities where 
al cites, this 


Principal of the Pachiayappa’s 


A.S. KRISHNASWAMI Sasrri, B. A., F. T. S. 


Reviews, 


rey eee: 


Lucifer.—Vol. XII, No. 67. The March number of L 
much interesting matter. “Herbert Burrows in the 
dilates upon the usefulness of Annie Besant’s tour; 
istic pessimism of the times, showing its futility as an answer to the crav- 
ings of the human heart and mind; shows the use and abuse of the phenome- 
nal stage in psychic and spiritual evolution; the value of experimental 
psychology, and its pitfalls ; speaks of the laurels won by H. P. B., and worn 
by men of the world; deals with a case of “downright journalistic impu- 
dence”; illustrates the tendency of the Christian to monopolize the virtues 
and to regard thé like qualities in the heathen as merely “splendid vices.’’ 
With this number Herbert Burrcws hands the “ Watch-Tower” over to the 
custody of Annie Besant, who addsa word of greeting just as Lucifer goes to 
Press.’ “Notes on Nirvana” is a carefully-written article by G. R. S. Mead, 
dealing with the two views of Nirvana, viz., annihilation and perfect repose. 
The writer beats up all available evidence on this subject, and treats it in a 


werfer contains 
“Watch-Tower” article, 
deals with the material- 
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larly manner. With such material before us, itis a ao reas 
eg ee i n this much-debated subject. “The Bere! me : 
some conclusion on by Thos. Williams, isa useful summary of esoteric poe 
2 Hn p eee celestial bodies and the a ages 
nee pie saa planetary evolution. The article ee jee Peers 
Seg ee : evelop. “Notes o 
e e -o J ae pee see last ane Those who re 
accom Z 4 the key to Christian mysticism need not do more k a 
oiro ii A this interpretation of the gospel as given by H. A . 
A AS n Ravan—a mystery” is reprinted from the Dublin Tni- 
i se es ei 853, We are told that the original article is from 
a ert M tiiger Collins. It is a highly suggestive ana beanti- 
the pen of Mr. a on Ra&j-yoga; equal to anything of the sel abe 
fully ween eee from the pen of his daughter. “The Foundation o 
ye a compiled and translated by Dr. F. Hartmann, is con- 
a ne and the Esoteric Philosophy” by H. T. E. brings out ea 
sas i int eal contrast between the teachings of these two schoo S 
points of ie z y en the New Mesmerism; the aura of inanimate 
oF i apa er neers the Darwinian Theory, &e. This ae 
z eee and pleasing addition to the a p a a SA 
i x i3 3 l 1 2 
writes upon i ar noraa k A z ee ee ea, 
dougie ‘ Kama-loka.” The chapter contains many useful extracts 
aa ane In these, however, there appears to be oe 
es Ae reasoning or looseness of expression, to say the least. Pe 
oe ‘cides’ is dealt with and compared with “accidental deaths, 
case of eas hard with the suicide. The suicide is held responsible, 
ne ne of circumstances gets a “rosy ahaa as eater 
: : 3 ust be?) karmic acti o i 
meee ee hase gh eee re state the disembodied entity 
past life. A i the motive that cut short the life.” We know of cases 
will depen o taken 30 years to deliberately kill their souls, but a poor 
aa soul that strikes at its “tenement of flesh” eau fae = 
oi doomed after death to much u o g pee os fa 
. : 1 . 
na = airs R nE aeie his time is due, or live after 
AAEN a - T ? “ Aphorisms on Karma,” dealt with in our own pages, 
a o i troie and covers much debatable ground. There is, how- 
ee e t attempt to bring current ideas on this abstruse subject into 
a EA form Pa Easter Island Inscriptions” pee aye are 
ioe . ; , earches of Dr. Carrdll, F. T. Ð., (ot 
ee a aa the Primitive inhabitants of the 
Pica o he traces to south-western Aaien | seuss 
The Path.—Vol. VILI., No. 12, opens with a note of pet eee 
trospect and prospect, eee ey a aie ee R Aa ee 
on Karma” is reproduced simultaneous i. Porn oaenh: 
ei s isms,” most of which will bear carefu pa 
a > Ae Q. Judge deals with the a a 
ide by side with Mr. Fullerton’s a ze £m 
a ue eer p authority in the present case is some- 
a aad unprofitable. The subject is one which should bear ma 
aon on the lines of analogy at least. “ Faces of friends” brings up > 
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record of the late Major-General Abner Doubleday, F. T. 8., whose activi- 
ties in the Theosophical cause at its outset in America deserve to have 
been more widely known by many members of the T.S.,to whom, until 
now, his name has been unknown. “ The Mahatmas as ideals and facts” deserve 
careful reading and assimilation by every earnest Theosophist. “The Earth 
Chain of Globes” is continued from the previous number, and while very 
clearly demonstrating the interpenetration of states of matter, does not 
thereby dispense with the globe in alibus, which may yet belong to the 
“ Septenary Earth-Chain.” “ H. P. Blavatsky on precipitation” embodies a 
long letter written by H. P. B. on this very interesting subject. It is prac- 
tically a counter-blast, though written to a private individual, against the 
blind judgment of the so-called Psychical Research Society. “The Coming 
of the Serpent” by Bryan Kinavan is a pretty allegory illustrating the 

power of the Soul to find “ good in things evil.” “Tea Table Talk” attests Re- 

incarnation on the authority of a certain twelve-year-old precocity who 

«used to He and think in his cradle”! It is only the “thinking” we should 
be inclined to question ! 


Branch Work Paper No. 81, (American Section), discusses “ Mediator- 
ship and Mediumship theosophically considered.” The writer traces the 
genesis of the ideas of heaven and hell, and speaks somewhat loosely of 
death as “ always shrouded by a darksome dread.” The expression is pretty, 
but not true. Kama-loka, despite the name, is said to be “not a locality, but 
rather a state or condition.” An example of a finite body (such as the Káma- 
rupa) without locus, would be interesting. Even if, as may be argued, “ loca- 
lity” and “state or condition” are synonymous, yet both are subjects of 
relativity, and therefore may be regarded in terms of space and time equally 
as states of consciousness, which ultimately they are shown to be. Several 
pages of very interesting thought treat of spiritualistic phenomena and the 
occult laws controlling psycho-physical phenomena, defining the differences 
between the passive medium and the active mediator. The paper is admir- 
ably adapted for discussion in Lodges. 


Theosophical Forum :—No. 44 takes up the question, “ Do all people who 
are on earth at one time come back together P” The Editor’s answer to which 
showing that earth-life is for the gaining of experience, which can only be 
the result of change of environment, status, &c., is well worked out. Mr. 
Judge also offers an answer, but goes beyond his depth. The question being 
superficial needs but a simple statement by way of answer. 

A question npon the unity or multiplicity of theMfonad spoken of in Theo- 
sophic literature, is answered ; it being said that the “ mineral,” “ vegetable” 
and other “ Monads” are one and the same working under different condi- 
tions in successive stages of evolution. Another querent seeks a “name” for 
that principle in man, which cognises the various sensations, emotions, 
passions, sentiments, and even thought itself. Warrantable reserve is 
shown in the answers to this question. A querent objects that if the axis 
of the earth were once in the plane of its orbit all animal and vegetable 
life would either be burned up by heat or killed by cold since the year 
would consist of one tropical day and night of 6 months each. The querent 
seems to forget that the advance to this stage of things is gradual, almost 
imperceptible, and occupying a vast period of time. To suddenly trans- 
fer, in thought, mammalia and flora as we now know them, to such a stage, 
and then ask what would become of them, is in consistent with the pre- 
misses. The locality of Devachan is put to question, and answer made that 
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it must “ be outside the earth,’ and “ within the limits of attraction” of the 
carth’s chain of planets. The Hindus say more definitely, “between the 
orbit of the sun and the pole star, Dhruva.” 

Paus:s.—The April number of this Journal opens with two verses on 
“Invisible potencies” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ‘The “ Secret Doctrine and | 
the Higher Evolution of Man” is concluded. “Concentration” from the New 
Californiun and “In H. P. B’s writings, what is new?” From the Path, both 
amply deserve the space they fill. “The Adepts” by William Brehon, also 
from the Path will no doubt do good in places where Pauses gains the 
thoughtful attention of members and cthers. “ A Bewitched Life,” “ Death, 
as viewed by Theosophy,” and “ Theosophy” by A. F., complete with “ Book 
notices,” a useful number of our Bombay contemporary. 

Journal of the Mahé Bodhi Society.—From the March issue of this jour- 
nal, we learn that the remains of a palace, with statues of Buddha, have: 
been found at Sat Daul, in the Burdwan District. Sir Edwin Arnold 
has aroused the active interest of Japan Buddhists in the Maha Bodhi move- 
ment. The persecution of Buddhist Priests at Gy&i by men said to be 
moving in the interests of the Mahant, the present private holder of the 
shrine, is awakening deep interest in, and sympathy for, the Buddhists among 
all classes. ‘The report of the Buddhist Text Society of India gives some 
most interesting facts concerning the ancient literature and scientific 
learning of India. The interview of Col. Olcott with the Commissioner of: 
Benares and others, seems hopeful as regards the object in view, viz., the rese 
toration of the Buddha Gya shrine to the Buddhists. A work by the high 

Priest Sumangala on the Bálávatára, the grammar of the Pali language, is 
published by the “ Hakrivikirana Press,” Colombo, and is said to be a very 
valuable contribution to oriental literature. 

Adhyatma Måla, No. 5.—The number under review is ushered in, accord- 
ing to its newly adopted custom, with the “ Watch-Tower” article, wherein no- 
tice is taken of a recent article in the ‘ Echo’ by some doctor on the subject of 
thought-transference and its connection with ether as a vehicle. The in- 
crease in the mental and moral responsibilities of nations and individuals 
consequent upon the possible acceptation of the above theory as a fact in 
nature, is also neatly pointed out by the Editor. Next in order comes the 

translation of a short, yet a very important article, from the Theosophist 
by the late T. Subba Rao, on the relation between Prakriti and Purush. 
The rendering of Subba Rao’s lectures on the Bhagavatgitaé continues. . 
The article on Dharma is again taken up. The translation of the Sapta 
Bhumika from the Theosophist continues. The translation of ‘What is 
‘heosophy’ and ‘ Vasudeva Manana’ continues. With the exception of some 
mistakes here and there in Sanskrit spelling, the number under review is. 
good and does credit to the Editor. i ji 

By the way, however, we might take the liberty to suggest that in- 
stead of creating a new and difficult combination (not always a happy one) 
of Sanskrit words for rendering well-worn terms such as mesmerism, spiri- 
tualism, &c., the original English terms should be imported. 


BOOK-NOTES-* 
This little Review of eight pages most ably fills upa hitherto blank space 
in the publishing department of the T. P. S. At a time like this, when so 


——————— ee Te a a a 
* Theosophical Publishing Society : 7, Duke St., Adelphi, London, W. C., 1s 6d. 
per ann. ; 
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much literature upon occult, theosophical and oriental subjects is filling 
and even lumbering the bookshelf, it is a benefit to know where to turn for 
reliable information as to the merits of one and another of the latest pub- 
lications. ‘The Editor, Mr. John M. Watkins, has undertaken to keep the 
Theosophical reader az courant des affuires, and the first number is such as 
to warrant us in recommending the publication to all our readers and to 
bibliophiles generally. W.R. O. 
BUDDHIST CATECHISM. 

The Bengali edition of this well-known standard work is from the hand 
of Babu Dinanath Ganguli, F. T. S., and bears the following ornate dedica-’ 
tion: 


“To the highly eminent Col. H. S. Olcott, President-founder, Theoso- 
phieal Society. 

“ High-minded Brother, The Buddhist Catechism is an object of your 
best regard. As a token of holy fraternal love, its vernacular rendering is 
presented to your lotus hand,” 


CHILDHOOD.* 


This Magazine began its career in December 1892, and a copy of the 
February number isnow in hand. The particular area of the world’s in- 
terests represented by this journal is, we believe, an entirely novel one, and 
in trying to claim public attention on behalf of the child, Dr. Winterburn 
is doing a gocd work. “All that concerns the welfare of children” is 
the simply stated though wide programme of thought and work undertaken 

by the editor. It is a sunny day for the “ little ones,” when competent men 
and women take up pen in praise of a prospective humanity and in defence of 
its mental, moral and physical rights. Among those who contribute to this 
number are, Prof. Alexander Wilder on “ The Life of the Unborn Child ;" 
Maria Louise Pool on “ Childhood's Realities ;’ Prof. Charles Burr Todd on 
“ Obedience as a Part of the Intellectual Culture of the Child ;? Mae 
St. John Bramhall on “The Babies’ Paradise ;’? Rev. Edward P. Powell on 
* Natural Education ;” Anna Cronjhelm Wallberg on “Swedish Children : 
their Home and School Life; Prof. Selden H. Talcott on € The Causes 
of Insanity ;’ Clara P. Boss on “ The Value of Reading ;” Prot. W.K. Wickes 
on “ Three Degrees of Artin Childhood: The Finest Art of Expression ;” 
Florence Hull on “ Preparation for Motherhood; and Eliza Calvert Hall, 
a poem entitled “ Queen Bess.” Among the topics treated editorially are, 
“The Pathway to Heaven,” “The Natural Religion of Childhood,” “ Nursery 
Emergencies,” “The Treatment of Burns.” One of the most interesting 


parts of the magazine is “Thoughts and Suggestions,” full of bits of sage 
and kindly advice to parents. W. R. O. 


SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. + 
The publication of the revised (fourth) Edition of this work by Henry 
C. Lea, LL.D., is sufficient indication of the reliable and interesting nature of 


its contents. It embraces essays upon the “ Wager of Law,” the “ Wager of 


Battle,” the “ Ordeal,” and “ ‘Torture.’ While reading such accounts as are 


contained in the two last cssays, it isa matter of no small comfort to us 
that we live in an age when we are not required to establish our innocence 


* New York: A. L. Chatterton and Co: 78, Maiden Lane. 
+ Philadelphia: Lea Bros and Co., 1892. 
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fe eriteri s6 trial 
. | 5 -teria as, “ the 
or justify our claims by an appeal to such physical ee ae es 
l a water, the balance, &e 3? and yet as the aes x a i I eae a 
) ) ’ 7 F > s . the amec 
etains its arfections, the 
long as human nature retains Its imperfe im e a defenceless.” 
: ; - its Vv LCC à tp 
oe sapt to wreak its vengea Sos i Š 
the strong will be a} - ce only for the sake of completing ow life 
We are glad to live and let live, if only tor Se J abstaelt without ap- 
a . . j> ae a ` 
work which, in the end, will be justified or condemned o Te ire ieieasere 
peal to such forces as Our author shows to have a subtler and even 
S € ° . 2 e a . a t 
of merit imposed on man by man. Yet an Me aera oo ees and if 
more baneful nature has taken the place of these o oe iso true that our 
c 4 ’ 4 
it be true that our civilization is of a higher order, if 1S wv S i aes 
agra ‘th it and strikes with veiled glaive a | 
brutality has gone along with 5 A ‘theless, retrospection has its _ 
impenetrable stuff than human flesh. Neverthe = k mere ie 
j I r p Z A 3 < u O 
lessons; and in this work of Mr. Lea's we may look p m EN 
». ‘ S eee a 3 . 
world’s delirium and a phase of human weakness, the li 
i ai Ti history of our race. 
hope, will never again entei into the y 


W. R. O. 


SAMSKRITANDHRA NIGHANTU. i 
` eee aT acters, an 
Here is a handy Sanskrit-Telugu Dictionary 1 eat ee i the 
ere Is a ha $ N ta Sesnayya, 
. nee, ae fer | bv Bro. V. Vencati ) 
indefatigable Secretary of our Madras Branch. l . k E ne 
t Y ner q . i Ea ; A ap ror rq y 118 gr i 3 
Oy aly ; by the Editor,of a larger w : os 
some useful additions 7 is aa name is fami. 
famous Pandit Mammiddi Venkayyw of Masulipatem, a ‘covraphers in 
liar to every Telugu scholar, and from whom European 0X106 ‘el 
rel : ike A D. Campbell and C. P. Brown drew their a REA A y: 
Telugu like A. P. ui | l da -planation of the Sans- 
het -0 owiving the gender of every word and explanat ! 
The fact of its giving Es oiself wery Telugu student, and Telugu- 
krit compounds, recommends itself to every E 
knowing Sanskrit student ; and the low price of Re. i -0 oug 
D RA SoL it a ; 
every one to purchase a copy for himself. 


INDIAN PANDITS IN THE LAND OF SNOW t nR 
This little work contains four aa ee a arenes Tibet, 

ft ‘CusioOns ects connec z 
sale aes = a a of the Indian Pandits in the SUr 
D S in the North and the Far East,” which have pep aY 
Seiad and which our author ci genre pa i pa > E 
Es s ’s life m 11bet, 5 io anes 
ee i E a of Tashilunpo, the present Tashi 
e i hich invited the Pandit in 1879 and 1881 to visit him. The 
pa es a “Barly Indian Pandits in China” and snrowe a good 
second r > ~ Aes carly history of Chinese Buddhism ; while the. 
— ally valuable, on “Bengal Pandits in Tibet” has recently 
ee oe es ournal of the Buddhist ext Society of India. The 
appeares a philosophical students is centred in the last lecture on 
aac : CRO Transmigration.” Although it is not possible to say at the 
ane ae ee malan research into Buddhism whether Sakyamunı ever 
ae aE of A'tmá, yet Hindu philosophical writers unanimously 

aug 


the Editor 
* To be had of the Manager of the Theosophist, Adyar, Madras, or the , 


‘ovindappa Naik Street, Madras. | l ie 
G ae a Sarat Chandra Das, C. L Ee, Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
yI 
Calcutta. 
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suppose that Buddhism is Athcistic; and some of them even go so far as to 
think that the doctrine of Karma, and its correlative, that of transmigration, 


could not be introduced into Buddhism unless there were such a doctrine as — 


that of the Skandhas to cement the whole. ‘This last is the pivot on which 
turns the wheel of Indian criticisms levelled against it by Vedantin writers 
of different times: and the doctrine of Ekotibhava would even appear to be 
the same as that of the Skandhas. But this is not so, as the said doctrine is 
based on a belief in the immortality of the “satvie ” principle. 

These lectures are followed by six useful appendices, one of which is a 

_ Short poem entitled The Lay of Lachen by the late Colman Macaulay. 

The book deserves the serious study of one and all interested in Buddhis- 
tic philosophy, and of its Tibetan branch in particular: and we heartily re- 
commend it. It reflects very great credit upon the Pandit. ma 

S. E.G. 


ee pee 


Correspondence. 


THEOSOPHY IN WESTERN LANDS. 
[ From our London Correspondent. ] 


- 


Lonpon, March 1893. 

We have Mrs. Besant in our midst once more. I am glad to say, “safe 

and sound” in every. sense of the word; for I saw her within a few 
hours of her arrival, and thought her looking better and stronger in every 
way than when she left us last year. The effect of her presence is already 
beginning to show itself in increased press activity; several of the leading 
papers sent up and inters icwed her, on her arrival, e.g., the Morning, Pall Mall 
Gazette, and Westminster Gazette, each published an “interview ” under the 
several headings—*“ Theosophy Abroad,” “ Theosophy in the New World,” and 
“Mrs. Besant’s American Tour.” There was quite a crowd at the National 
Liberal Club too, I believe, to hear “ What can and what cannot be done by 
politics.” At any rate, I can vouch personally for the audience which 
assembled at St. George’s Hall last Sunday afternoon to hear the lecture 
(given under the auspices of the “Sunday Lecture Society”) Mrs. Besant 
gave on “ Mesmerism and Hypnotism”; the place was literally packed from 
floor to ceiling, and people were standing down the side of the hall the 
whole time. 
Our continental brethren scem to have been v 
cially in Spain is the Theosophical moveme 
anew Lodge having quite recently been started, in Valencia. Another new 


Theosophical Magazine is about to make its appearance, this time 
under the title of Pokrok. 


ery active of late. Espe- 
nt perceptibly gaining ground; 


in Bohemian, 


By the way, you may like to know that our next European Convention is 
to be held on the 6th and 7th of July; and we hope very much that some of 
our American brethren may be able to run over for it. 

Schemes for social and philanthropic work are constantly com`ng up for 
consideration, the latest idea being the starting of a self-s ipporting 
co-operative Laundry, which is to be under the supervision of the League 
of Theosophical workers, and whose special object shall be to im prove the 
condition of washerwomen. To this end the Countess Wachtmeister, Mrs. 
Besant, and Mr. Moore, have sent round a letter of explanation and appeal 
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to all the great dailies ; as a sum of £ 2,000 must be raised peas pieced 
can properly incarnate, so to say, and become a ee ee B a 
seems to have “ caught on,” but whether to the extent of bringing 
scriptions, time alone will shew. . 
Other items of news are that the Blavatsky Lodge begins a de r 
labus next month, and that Mr. Ablett is leaving Head-quarters. x at 
labus was not sufficiently made up when I saw it, for it to Hae W ` 
taking up your space with a list in which one half the dates have no su 
jects apportioned. 
Lotus Working-men’s Club is doing splendidly; there are now 
over a hundred Members, most of whom are to be found at.the Club every 
evening. 
Our indefatigable brother, Mr. John M. Watkins, has hit upon a capi- 
tal idea for disseminating information as to books published a ae 
phical, Occult, Oriental, and Miscellaneous” subjects. The wW es oe 
are the sub-title of a little Journal called Book-notes, which eas : = ee 
bringing out monthly, and the first number of which ae eady = is- 
sued. lt is quite evident from the manner of its TECRPLIST t = apne ies 
a long-felt want, and is really a most valuable guide, as Mr. Watkins gives 
a short analysis of the contents of the books noticed. 
* % * * * * * % * 
Really, the Review of Reviews is becoming quite an a of paychic 
and spiritualistic gossip, a mine of quasi-occult T o tur n 
the pages of this month’s issue ouly is quite enough to pal Nee in es 
direction the wind of Mr. Stead’s inner Sipser au is aa ca 
Such headings as, e.g., “Spook inspired Poets, a plea for the _ A of 
Dreams,” “ Astrology in England,” “ Photographing an Astra ody, 
“Psychometry and Evolution,” and many more will amply akg 
that I do not exaggerate the position. . Well, may Mr. Stead say “ these 
things are in the air” for the magazines simply rain them upon us. 


Apropos of the photographing of an Astral Body, it gies si 7 
de Bodisco, the Tzar's Chamberlain, has really accomplishe bes na > an 
recounts his performance and experiences in e baa (a Paris l ac: 
for February. He speaks of the “ astral fluid” as a luminous su i cane 
which resembled “broken ice, sparkling with a bluish radiance see ig ae 
up neighbouring objects. The light appeared to proceed cee iS He 
of the medium.” M. de Bodisco declares himself willing Fe a 
experiments in Paris this next autumn “ under conditions whic ale = p 
fy the most sceptical.” Let us hope that Dr. Ernest Hart may be induce 
to be present on the occasion ! 


The “ Plea for the study of Dreams” is a notice of Professor ee 
article in the current number of the Fortnightly. He seems to be quite o 
Mr. Greenwood’s opinion that in dreams, faculties, otherwise dormant, 
can be exercised. But the ‘ Moral,” as Mrs. Stead calls it, is a o n 
and only serves to shew how, even when the clue falls into one we n - 
majority of our scientists are so fetterec: by their A Si ies tha 
they are absolutely incapable of profiting by it. Says Prof. a y:— 

“Indeed, from a philosophical point of view, it is difficult to say in what ae 
a dream is less a direct apprehension of the real than a perception of waking i n 
This being so, what does it matter that when we are Hamine by the cold, sai =. 
ing light of day we see our dreams to be pretty unsubstantial bubbles, the creatio 
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of a sportive brain ? Such intervals of scientific disillusion need not deter the wise 
man from repairing to the nocturnal phantasmagoria as a source of preternatural 
delight, as an outlet from the narrow and somewhat gloomy enclosure of the matter- 
of fact world, giving swift transition into the large and luminous spaces of the im- 
agination.” 

Just so, but what is this very “imagination,” of which they talk so 
much, but of whose real nature they know so little? Prof. Sully will insist 
upon regarding the dream—faculty operative in sleep— as “a reversion to 
a more primitive type of experience, an up welling in vigorous pr istine 
abundance of sensation and impulse.” ‘The revelation, in fact, of what Mr. 
Stead terms “the aborignial Ego” — whatever that may mean. 


Is it possible that, at last, a vindication of the old alchemist-philoso- 
phersis at hand P That Modern Science is beginning to not only see, but 
to acknowledge—though faintly, and as yet hesitatingly—its deep indebted- 
ness to such men, e. g., as Paracelsus ? It would almost seem like it. A week 
ago, Professor Rudolf Virchow delivered the Croonian Lecture at a mecting 
of the Royal Society, which was held in the theatre of the University of 
London, in order to accommodate the large number of persons who wished 
to be present. The lecture was on “ the Position of Pathology among the 
Biological Sciences.” 'The Professor certainly alludes, in the conrse of his 
lecture, to “ the fantastic spiritualism of the East” borrowed by Paracelsus, 
and says that he “ unchained among his followers a wild and absolutely 
fruitless (from Prof. Virchows point of view) mysticism.” But the lecturer 
admits that Paracelsus struck the principal blow at the old system of me- 
dicine, and speaks of him as that “ gifted physician”—yet a “ Charlatan” ! 
“ Paracelsus, who” says Prof. Virchow, “ pronounced the anatomy of the 
dead body to be useless, and sought for the basis of life as the highest goal 
of knowledge, demanded ‘ contemplation’ before all else”; and he admits 
that by this road did Paracelsus arrive at “ the metapbysical construction 
of the Archei.” Then, after a few harmless little gibes at “ contemplation,” 
the Professor proceeds :— 

-= “ Nevertheless there lay hiddenin that ‘contemplation’ of a healthy kernel 
which would not allow the intellectual activity which it had stirred up to come to rest. 
lt was the idea of life which formed the ultimate problem for all future research.” 


The italics are, of course, mine ; for these sentences seem to me to mark 
an enormous concession, a tribute on the part of science which I have never 
before come across. | 

* * aH * * * * * * 

I think it was in my last letter that I gave you some account of Pro- 
fessor (I seem to be dealing largely in professors this month) Dewar’s 
researches. Since I wrote, a very interesting interview with him appearcd 
in the Pall Mall Gazette ; and I should not recur to the subject had not one 
more point been elicited in the course of the interview which will, I think, 
interest you. It seems that Prof. Dewar has been experimenting in ozone, 
which he says “ can be liquified by acting on the vapour given off from 
liquid oxygen by electricity.” He is also represented as saying-—of ozone— 
“It’s a splendid dark blue colour, almost as dark as indigo. Ozone has not 
the same molecule as oxygen, and the electricity breaks up three twos 
into two threes; that is the secret of it. The queer thing about liquid ozone 
is that when it goes back into a gas again it explodes.” Indeed as an 
explosive ozone would seem to rival, if not to surpass dynamite. So says 
Prof. Dewar. Students will be interested in noting the colour of ozone. 
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Some interesting experiments on “ Sound, Waves and Vibrations” have 
been shewn lately at the Royal Institution, by Lord Rayleigh, F. R. s. He 
dealt specially, a few days ago, with the subject of sounds given out by 
globes and tubes; illustrating the nature ofthese sounds by a variety of 
experiments. The curious point seems tobe that, as Lord Rayleigh says, 
“the sound here does not proceed from the vibration of the tube itself, but 
from the waves of alternate rarefaction and compression set up in the air 
contained within the tube or resonator.” Heat, he says, reinforces the 
vibrations of the air; and if the conditions of the atmospheric vibra- 
tions are such that this heat cannot escape, “ it could be demonstrated that the 
vibrations could be kept up indefinitely without any external force to assist 
them ”! Newton’s calculations Lord. Rayleigh pronounces erroneous, becanse 
Newton had not taken into account the thermic effects produced by the alter- 
nations of compression and rarefaction which took place. “It was possible to 
apply heat artificially to take the place of that which was lost, and thus 
maintain the vibrations permanently...... his was the secret of the pro- 
duction of sound vibrations by heat.” 


Froebel seems to be very much to the fore just now; Mr. Courthope 
Bowen’s recently-published book, “ The Great Educators: Froebel and edu- 
cation by self.activity” has, of course, something to say to this. As a teacher 
Froebel went entirely on the lines naturally suggested by ‘Theosophy :— 
“From within outwards’—and there is no doubt that he stands out 
as the greatest of Educational reformers. “He was the first to set 
before teachers,” says a review on Mr. Bowen’s book “as an ideal, 
to develop the whole man, from the cradle upwards, by means of self- 
activity ; in a word his system was founded on psychology.” A very in- 
teresting article on “ The Kindergarten Movement” appeared in the Cen- 
tury for January. The illustrations accompanying the letter press were 
specially significant, as emphasising the really occult nature of Froebel’s 
method of teaching. In one illustration a sphere, a section of a trunk, and 
a square are shewn, and underneath are the explanatory words :—“ The 
basis of the Kindergarten,—from it all the gifts and occupations are de- 
rived. Froehel declared that whoever fully understood this gift under- 
stood the Kindergarten system. Init he saw the whole material universe 
epitomized and symbolized ;” which takes us straight back to the first halt 
dozen pages of the Proem of H. P. B.’s “ Secret Doctrine.” 


A L. C. 


AMERICAN LETTER. 
New York, March 11th, 1893. 


Theosophy is now phenomenally active with us. The “Lotus Circle,” 
atarted in New York, steadily grows larger. Its corps of teachers has in- 
creased in numbers and efficiency ; its scholars are also more numerous and 
interested. By the force of its example others are starting up. The conse- 
quence is that this work amongst the young, promises to be an important 
feature in the American Section. 


To-morrow, the 12th instant, the Brooklyn Branch is to start its Lotus 
Circle. Its prospects are most promising. Brooklyn and New York being 
so near together, much work is done by them in common. It so happened 
that the Brooklynites were as instrumental in getting the New York Lotus 
Circle going, as the New Yorkers themselves. Asa result, the initial work 
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in the Brooklyn Circle will be done by those well fitted for it by their expe- 
rience in New York. 


The League of Theosophizal Workers No.1 has secured the use of a 
room at head-quarters. Mr. F echt 1as been installed superintendent. The 
advantage of being located at so vital a centre, coupled with the incessant 
and tireless energy of the superintendent, is already producing its effect. 
The first circular sent out begin as follows :—“ The League of ‘Theosophical 
Workers No. } has completed she preliminaries of reorganization, and what 
is now wanted is to know who are willing to work, and what they will do. 
New Members, especially children, are wanted for the Lotus Circle. 
Can you do anything in this liae? Members who can write good newspaper 
articles are needed. Can you assist in this department’ Will you volan- 
teer to do general work, such as folding circulars, addressing envelopes, 
etc P If so, can you be called upon at any time or only on certain days of 
the week P” Continuing in this strain, it laid before those to whom it was 
sent the possibilities that were before them if they were really in earnest. 


Our Annual Convention will be held here on the 28rd and 24th 
of April. The first session will be on the morning of the first day at head- 
quarters. The second and third sessions will be in the afternoon, and 
on the evening of the same day at Scottish Rite Cathedral. The Sessions 
of the second day will all be at head-quarters. 


Atameeting at the Aryan Theosophical Society on Feb. 28th, some 
interesting facts were related by Mr. Woodcock in regard to the hearing 
of extraordinary voices in Canada. The phenomenon was heard by hun- 
dreds of people. Papers were read by Mr. Judge and others on the subject 
of the evening, spiritualism, all tending to show that the explanations 
offered by spiritualists as to the facts they bring forward are inadequate. 

Muhammed Alexander Russell Webb F.T S., spoke at the meeting of the 
Aryan Theosophical Society on the evening of the 7th instant. His snbject 


was ‘Theosophy in Islam.” His mission to this country attracts much at- 
tention. 


The Aryan Press has had to add two new men to its force on account of 
the accumulation of work. 


Brother Claude F. Wright has been exhibiting his usual activity, having 
visited Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Minneapolis, Muske- 
gon and other points, the distance covered in miles running up into the 
Ae His suggestions regarding methods of work have borne good 
ruit 


H. F. Patterson, F. T. S5. 
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UR next question is, did she write “ Isis” in the capacity of an ordi: 
() nary spiritual medium, i. e. under the control of spirits of the 


, 


dead? Lanswer, assuredly not. If she did, then the power controlling 
her organism worked differently from any that is recorded in . acs 
that 1, personally, ever saw operating during the many years in which 
ĮI was interested in that movement. I have known mediums of all sorts— 
tranee, writing, phenomena-making, medical, clairvoyant; 


speaking, g 


e . . ™ > ile X : k i . “ A Aa. ; 2C ' 
and materialising ; have seen them at work, attended their ees and — 
observed the signs of their obsession and possession. H. P. B.’s ease re- 
Nearly all they did she could do ; but at her 
s é ° b ` e s 6 . 5 r 9 
own will and pleasare, by day or by night, without forming circles, 


sembled none of them. 


. . . r 1 . 

. ° ; ° a . . À = “ate : y A 
choosing the witnesses, or Imposing the usnal conditions. Thon, AGAIN, 
1 had ocular proof that at least some of those who worked wi th ns were 

. . 5 air J e l ` iü . T lia. er g 7 o 
living men, from having seen them m the flesh in India, after having 

a . e a A] ş e 

scen them in the astral body in America and Europe; from having 
Instead of telling me that they were 
spirits, they told me they were as much alive as myself, and that each of 
, 4 Ms , A $, ne $ ; f 
ihem had his own peculiarities and capabilities, in short, his complete 
They told me that what they had attained to, I should, 


touched and talked with them. 


individuality. 


——_— -am 


A a sie 
O% Tekal be under great obligations to any friend who wishes well to this his- 
torieal sketeh, if he (or she) will give or lend me for referenco any int eres bine 
documents, or any letters written them daring the years 1875, 6, 7 and 8, by pues 
H. P. B. or myself, about phenomena, the oecult laws which produce them, or es ents 
in the history of the T. 8., or any newspapers or cultings from the same oe to 
the samesnbjects. Loans of this kind will he carefully returned, ong I Pa be gla to 
refund, if desired, any expense for postage incurred by the senders. ? ee ae 
of occult things shown by H. P. B., if described to me by the eye-w eae H ; j 
specially valued. J may not live to get out a second Edition e my book, and w A i 
to make the first as interesting and trustworthy as possible. One ought not, at the 
ave of sixty, to trust too much to one’s own memory, although mine seems not. to 
fail me as yet. Friendly Editors will oblige very much by giving ee A this 
request. i . 8. 0.. 
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